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Some of the materials used in the preparation of this 
dissertation were acquired from Egyptian Libraries through 
the microfilming facilities of the pepartuadt of Manuscripts 
of the Arab League in Cairo. It was my good fortune to spend 
the winter of 1964-65 in Cairo under a research grant from ` 

' the American Research Center in Egypt, during which time the 
acquisition of these materials was possible. 

I have deliberately made it a practice not to include | 
in the footnotes bibliographical data other than the author's 
name and the title. The reader may consult the "List of 
Works Consulted" for further data. Some Arabic titles are 
abbreviated, but in such a way that the work may be easily 
located in the "List of Works Consulted”. The use of ibid., 
and op. cit. is restricted to is tandss where the previously 
cited work is on thé same page. 

I owe special thanks to Dr. Rudolph Nach and Prof. 
Farhat Ziadeh for calling my attention to numerous useful 
works, and io Prof. Ziadeh for reading the entire draft of 
the dissertation and suggesting nureerous id eara Any 

shortcomings that may mar the following pages are all of my 


own making. 
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Introduction 


The phrase wad‘ al-lughah gives expression to one of 
. the most fundamental of all Islamic ideas, namely that of 

the givenness of language. This phrase did not gain currency 
until the tenth century, but.the idea of the givenness of lam- 
guage was implicit in Islam from earliest times. Islam is 
away of life centered upon sacred iss: The law, which is 
the supreme given upon which the well-being of man depends 
utterly, is embodied in texts written in a particular lan- 
guie, '4.e. Arabic. Since this language is independent of 
and prior to the law, it SEH a given in its own right. 
Before the law can be known, the language of the sacred texts RK 

, must be known. dus Chief Sege of the early philologists 
was to record the “givens of language" (al-mawdüt&t al-lugha- 
wiyah) .} Lexicography was called the science of "the Jane | 
guage" im al-lughah), the definite article signifying an 
honorific title appropriate only to a well defined corpus 
such as was Arabic, a composite of givens to which E E 


Should be added and from which nothing should be taken away. 





j lFor the use of mawgü* in the sense of "given," see 
Gardet-Anawati, Introduction a la Theologie Musulmane, p. 407. 
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The term wagt itself is essentially a semantic term, 
and accordingly the idea of the givenness of language is 
worked out along semantic lines. What is given, what is 
established, with respect £e language, is the relation bes 
tween expressions (alfaz) and meanings (ma‘ani}. This rela- 
tion is the essence of language. Language comes into being 
' when expressions and E are GERS together. Sepe 
rate them from each other, and you are left with mere sounded 
on the one hand and pure thought on the other. Language is 
the totality of ite expressions together with the totality 
of their meanings. This of course presupposes a realm of 
distinct, self-contained, pre-existent meanings, to which 
expressions can be correlated in a one-to-one fashion. Both 
expressions, as RE e meanings, as pure ideas, precede 
language. Expressions are denizens of the external physical 
world "(al-kh rij} , ideas are denizens of the internal intel- 
a world (alzdhihn) : language bridges the gap between 
the two MORLAN, 

Thus the idea of the sivénnass of language is elaborated 
in terms of a radically inflexible doctrine of semantic fix- 
ity. expressions are "established" for their meanings, and 
what is established cannot be changed. "This: guarantees that 


the expressions of the sacred texts nave a fixed and constant 


mme 


3 . 
ainin which is never lost to the community of Muslims, 
since these SE are rooted in the given. 

One might say that the givenness of language is im- 
plicit in any religion based on revealed truths, whether 
these truths fall under the heading of law or not. Any scrip- 
tural revelation preaupposes language, and the language chosen 
as the medium of revelation EECH a point of refer- 
ence in the interpretation of the texts in which the revela- 
tion is contained. In Islam, however, the givenness of lan- 
guage has a Vide importance. Whereae in SECH the 
church or the Holy Spirit, illuminating the mind of the be- 

See exercises an interpreting role, in Islam this role 
devolves exclusively upon those versed in principles of in- 
terpretation based upon the study of language. The Prophet 

, was doniidered to be an infallible interpreter of the Koran, 
but his interpretative statements are enshrined in traditions 

Which themselves became part of the sacred texts. Moreover, 

| in Christianity the Bible does not serve as a basis for law 
du the same extent that the sacred texts of Islam do. Canon 
law, it is true, was founded upon Scripturé, but canan law 
did not aspire to the comprehensiveness that dincucterires 
the law of Islam. Consequently, the Bible was never utilized 


, 


for legal purposes as fully as the Koran and Sunnah were. 


T ^ 
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` qne Bible is primarily a book of history, which records the 
` history of God'a dealings with men, The communication of 
historical information does not place as great a burden upon 
| language as the communication of legal directives. This is 
one reason why the Bible is accepted in tias jut lon; while 
the Koran is not. In Islam a vast legal system, in which 
practically every action of which man is capable is accorded 
a legal status, ts founded upon the precise meanings of Ara- 
bic expressions; it is unthinkable that these expressions 
, shouta be translated into another language. 
on the other nand, one would not say that the given- 
ness of language 1s implicit in all law, but ais in Bacred 
P law. In the civil law of Europe, for example, the Latin of 
a particular period would never be considered an ultimate 
saat of reference in the way that the Arabic of the Quraysh 
is so considered in Islam. The reason is that there are no 
absolutely final texts in civil law. Texts are always subject 
to revision and rephrasing at the hands of the powers that be. 
_ Ambiguities and archaiams may be ere, and the Kee 
of the texts brought up to date. Consequently, while older 
texta, for example the Twelve Tables, may be of utmost tepore 
tance in the shaping of law, the Language of an earlier porda; 


. 9.9. fifth century B.C., is never regarded as a given for 


f? 


An | 


à ; 
the whole of law. In Islam, however, the.sacred texts are 


not to be tampered with. ‘The yerbum dei is spoken once and 





for all. This means that if the verbum dei is to be under- 





stood and obeyed in all ages, the language in which it is 
expressed mugt be an absolute given. "Given" thus has the 
sense of "determined for all time." OFT are a part of 
the given. Moreover, in civil law texts tend to be See 
in the first place; they are drawn up by legislative aikin 
blies, or juristic councils, whose purpose is to state laws 
clearly, usually in a technical legal language. Therefore, 
l even in the case of an older text EE naf be grasped 
with only a minimum of concern with matters of language. 
The sacred texts of Islam, especially the Koran, lack this 
initial precision. Tha Prophet did not consider himself 
primarily a lawgiver, though he did lay down EE for the 
community in Medinah. Consequently, the sacred law is based 
on texts that are not explicitly legal. “This WEN that a 
great deal must be made of "oblique" asain The gation 
of what can and what cannot be considered the proper meaning 
Of a text is a question which must be, resolved with reference’ 
to language. | 
There is & close affinity between the terms wad* Ba 


‘Sunnah. The latter term, in its broad non-religious sense, 


6 
means simply "pre-established custom," i.e. that which has 
been laid down in the past as a norm for all subsequent ac-. 


tivity. The sunnah is the totality of givens in the life 





of man. Restricting. ourselves to this wider sense of the 
tern, we may spent of à "sunnah of language"; indeed, one 

‘does come across instinéus here an there of the term used 
"An this manner. Witness the title of Ibn Faris! B book: ` 
&l-S9BbibI fI figh al-lughah wa-sunan al- tarab ER kal&mih& 
("Concerning the Understanding of Language and the Tradi- 

. tions of the Arabs with respect to their Speech"). For the 
most part, however: the term sunnah had a peculiarly reli- 
‘gious significance; strictly speaking, it was a designation 
for the utterances and actions of the gemeet, viewed as set- 
ting a true precedent for the new E but in actual 
usage it Ee a designation for the body of traditions 


in which the actions and utterances of the Prophet were re- 





corded. Because of this, the term wage, rather than sunnah, 
became the accepted term for the idea of GE of the 
given, in matters of language. However, far kin being un- 
related ko eachother: the texms waj* and sunnah became mu- 
tually Conpienenthtys Knowledge of the sunnah, as well ag 
op the Koran, depends on a knowledge of wads. in order T 


know what has been established in the moral aha religious 


| -—— ———— —————— 
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7 
fe, one must know what has been established with reference 
to language. 
Tee dissertation comprises three sections. The first 
Ap devoted to the controversy among Muslims over the origin 


of language. This controversy provides a "background for an 


understanding of the early development of the idea of the 
: givenness of language and the ultimate articulation of that 


idea by means of the phrase wad* al-lughah. ‘The second sec- 


tion deals with the further development of the idea within 
the science of the principles of jurisprudence (tilm ugül 


al-fiqh), where it is brought into sharper focus than in 


-any of the other sciences. The crucial salé of the tara 


wad* within the "linguistic premises" (al-mabádf al-lugha- 
wiyah) of that science is examined, The final section is 
concerned with the final crystallization of the idea of the 
givenness of language in the “science of wage" (film al-wadt), 


& Science which grew out of the MLinguistic premises." 





»yad: al-Lughah*. and the Problem of the Origin of Lanquage 


Tbe discussions of the — of language (mabda* al- 
'jughan)! form án eer Chapter in the development of the 
1dea of the givenness of language in Islam. This givennes8, ` 
as we have seen, means essentially the givenness of the ex- 
pression-meaning relation; and the discussions of the ret 

_ of language were concerned primarily with this relation. 
The question of how language comes into being was underatood 
as a question of how ee come to be related to their 
— At bottom there was a concerto show on what 
ground the givenness of the expression-meaning relation can 
be established. | | 
There were three views in medieval Islam an to tna 
origin of language. (1) According to one, language is the 
product of nature; that is, language originates in natural 
sounds which the human voice is able to imitate. Expressions 
therefore signify meanings by virtue of an intrinsic, natural. 


resemblence to these nahm. with respect to s cundi (2) Aac- ` 





lynis and ibtida? are the common designations for the. 
Problem in the books of legal theory, e.g. al~Amidi, al-ib- 
kën, p. 38; Ibn al-Hajib. Muntaha al-wugül, p. 19. 
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cording to the second view, language is the product of human 
convention, i.e. it originates in irs concerted efforts of 
groups of human beings who gather together jor the express 
purpose of appointing expressions for meanings. (3) The tnird 
view made language the result of divine instruction: the re- | 
lation between expressions and meanings is rooted in the nature 
of God, in the divine KEE man learns both wxpües- 
sions and meanings from God. 1 

fhe first two of these views bring to mind views of 
the origin of T— advanced by the ancient Greeks; the 
so-called “physis” (nature) and "thesis" (convention) SRL. 
The question naturally arises sicker we have here an instance 
of direct influence of Greek thought on Islam. That some 
"ius aenca: occurred can hardly be denied. It is unlikely that 
a matter so widely discussed as the origin of language, à 
matter with which not oniy TN pre-Socratics, Plato and Aris- 


totle Concerned themselves, but also Stoics and Epicureans? 





ithe controversy Over the origin of language in Islam 
has been dealt with by H. Loucel in “L'Origine du Langage - 


DIE: d'apres les grammaríens arabes," Arabica (1963-64).  Loucel 


Simply surveys and summarizes the relevant philological sources 
With a minimum of concern for historical setting and chrono- 
logy. Beyond the philological works he does not go. 


de. B. Allen, "Ancient Ideas on the origin and Develop- 


Ment of language," Transactions of the Philological Bociety 
9f London, 1948, pp. 35-60. S 


e actam dues oeuf ERE el 
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of later times, could have escaped entirely the notice of 


the Muslims. However, it would be wrong to think of the Mus- 


Lin discussions of the origin of language as a mere continua- 


tion of the Greek discussions. Several considerations indi- 


cate that this was not the case. 


(1) A continuation of the ancient discussions would ` 
have required a rather detailed knowledge of those discussions. 
But we do not know of any sources from which such a knowledge, 
in the period in which the Muslim discussions appear to have 
begun, i.e. the ninth century, could have been derived. The 
classical account of the, thesis-physis controversy, i.e. Pla- 
to's Cratylus, was not, so far as we can tell, translated 


into Arabic. Al-Für5bT mentions it in his "Philosophy of 


plato, gl but his account of it seems to be based on other 


&OurceB, not on the Cratylus. itself. The onay kriown source 
from which the Muslims could have learned about the Greek 
theories is the De Interpretatione of Aristotle, SS which a 


"conventionalist* position is put n Let with its 


‘Commentaries. But the works of Aristotle were not widely 


"understood in the ninth century. 


: (2) The "naturalist" view of language and the "conven- 


* ——M —— M— ÓÀ 


lalfarabius, De Platonis Philosophia, Arabic text, p. 7. 








1l 
t4onalist" view were never simultaneously advanced in Islam 


as rival views: there wag never a confrontation between them. 


qt is true that in the later books in philology and legal 


theory (ugUl al-fiqh) the two views are juxtaposed, together 


with the "theological" view; l but thia must not be taken to 


mean that these views were propounded simultaneously at a 


` given time. In actual fact, the "naturalist" VN of Edge 


Gem eeh cca AER eent TERME ee Pe Nie 
tre Ta tei US NC RS Dr Sa eye aime pns s AT z + 
: . : 







preceded the “conventionaliat” view by at least half a cen- 


* 


tury.? When the "conventionalist" view was first put forward, 


it appears that the East view had been disposed of, 


80 that no one then accepted it as a theory of the origin of 


language. All this shows rather conclusively that the debate 


Of the ancient Greeks over the origin of language was not, 


in the sense of a debate between the competing and diametri- 
cally opposed SE and "thesis" views, continued in that 


form among the Muslims. Accordingly the mediating view of | 


Socrates, which the Cratylus represents as bringing the debate 
over the origin of language to a conclusion,” has no exact | 


5o e.g. al-Amidi, al-IbkSm, p. 38. 
. the basis for this chronology is given On p. 


3According to Socrates, both convention and natural 
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:  gounterpart among the Muslims. 

(3) The "naturalist? view, as advanced in Islam, can 
pa accounted for without any recourse to a Greek precedent. 
it may very well have grown out of the speculation of philo- 
: " logists over the similarity botuedi certain words and their 
meanings. ` EE to Ibn dinní, one of the first to engage 
in this sort of speculation was Khalíl ibn (dé Founder 
of Arabic philology.  Khalfl, for example, is said to have 
heid that the difference between the sounds of the grasshop- 
per and the cricket is reflected in the words that signify 
those sounds: garra and gárgara.l Such interest in onoma- 

_ topoeia was ree to extreme by some etymologists, who at- 
tributed natural meanings to the consonants. thus we £ind | 
tha difference in meaning between g agama and khadama made 


to rest on the difference in sound between E and kh. Qagama, — 


.. because of the hardnesa of the q, means "to eat something hard 


and dry"; whereas X hagama, owing to the ‘Lighter quality of 

. the kh, means "to eat sonething soft and aot 8uch spe- 
Culation as this could very easily have led to the Bupposi- 
tion that language in its SE originates in similarities 
ES or A 
lypn Jinni, al-Khasa is, II, p. 152. 


?Ibid., pp. 157-158. 
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petween vocal sounds and meanings. 
Thus we look in vain for a mere repetition in Islam 
of the ancient physis-theasis controversy. Rather we find 
in the Muslim Geste of the origin of language two seen 
ioi separate controversies: in the first, the "naturalist" 
and "theological" views are the contenders; in the second, 
the "conventionalist" and "theological" views. The "natur- 
alist" and "conventionalist" views, rather than being oppoó- 
Sites, represent successive challenges to a common opposite, 
namely the "theological" view. 
| The "naturalist-theological" controversy appears to 
have been a minor event in the intellectual history of early 
Islan. Unlike the later "conventionalist-theological" con- 
troversy, which involved representatives of major movements 
within Islam, this controversy seems to have been confined 
to Mu*tazilite circles. There is no record of a clash between 
the "naturalist" view and the emerging orthodoxy. "orthodoxy 
in the ninth century wan represented by Ahmad ibn Hanbal (780- 
955) and his followers, who were aondaraed with issues of 
dogma; the origin of language wàs not at that time such an 
insue. The opposition to the "naturalist" view came from 
Within Mu*tazilite € l 


Our information concerning tħa *naturalist-theologi- 
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cal" controversy is unfortunately scanty. The only represen- 


tative of the “naturalist” view whose name has come down to 


e l us is ‘Abbad ibn Sulayman (d. 864), a Muttazilite of Basra. 


M for the "theological" view, its earliest known represen- 


1 


‘tative among the Mu*tazilites is Abū Ali al-Jubba’i (d. 915-6) ,+ 


who flourished a quarter of a century or more after the time 


A of tabbad ibn Bulaymdn. This leads us to wonder whether there 


was a controversy at all in *Abbad's time, since we do not 


‘know of any of €Abbád's contemporaries'to have held the op- 


" posite, i.e. "theological", view. (The "conventionalist" view, 


according to Ibn Taymiyah, was not yet in existence.?) What 
is more likely is that an actual controversy did not occur 


until around the turn of the century, i.e. 900. If this is 


, 9o, then the adversaries in the controversy would have been 


al-Jubbá^I, representing the ‘theological point ‘of view, 
and certain followers of cabbad ibn gulaymán, who continued 


to perpetuate the "naturalist" view of their master. This 


: accords with what we know of a general conflict between al- 


i Tubbs >I and the followers of ‘abbad.* «abbad had taken issue 


fM 


an OM 
lraknr al-Din al-RAzI, al-Tafsir al-kabIr, II, p. 175. 
"Ibn Taymiyah, KitSb al-Xman, p. 36. 


3W. Montgomery Watt, "Abbád ibn Sulaymán," EI (new ed.) 
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with the school of Abü al-Hudhayl (d. 840-1), the most cele- 
» prated of the saris Mu*tazilites, in various points. dino. 
al-Jubba?i belonged to this school, he took up the cudgels 
on its behalf against ‘Abbad, whose views were then SNE 
E" the latter's followers. This suggests strongly that he 
adopted the “theological” view of the origin of language in 
direct opposition to the school of *Abbad. — how al- 
Jubba°I formulated the "theological" view is not known, but 
. dt is certain that his version of that view differed consi- 
- derably from the traditionist version, which will be discussed 
presently. Probably his formulation waB DS CH to that of 
the later speculative theologians (mutakallimün) who held 
the "theological" aani 

Unfortunately, as with all the early Mu tazilites, 
| We have no writings of *Hbbad ibn Sulayman, and the usual 
Sources for ninth century Muctazilitiem, i.e. the Magülit 


9f al-Ashtari and the Kitab al-Intisür of al-Knayyst have 





$ nothing to say about his view of language; nor do the volumes 
80 far published of ‘Abd al-Jabbür's al-Mughni ff abwab al- 

| *awb1d wa-al-*adl shed any light. Consequently, we are reli- 
` "nt on the later books of legal theory (ugül al-fi n). These 
lsee p. 3t 


— — cet 
Si ` . 
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' pad‘s view than in an objective statement of it and the argu- 
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books, however, are more interested in the refutation of ‘Ab- 


gents supporting it. The only argument of e Abbád recorded 
18 that given by Fakhr al-Din al-Razi in al-Mabgul ff usül 
al-figh, where Abbad is Baid to have maintained that expre8- 


sions must resenble their meanings, otherwise there would be 


' - go reason (tarjib) why one wxpression and not another is used 


gor a particular meaning, } This argument is weak, and we may 


conjecture that *Abpad had more effective Seng Chan that 


' .0n which to build his case. on the other hand, if an actual 


' controversy had not begun in his time, we may Buppose that 


he rested his view more on philological considerations, e.g. 


H 





onomatopoeia, than on theoretical considerations such as those 
upon which the above argument is based. 


The standard arguments used to refute the "naturalist" 


| View of the origin of language were as follows: 


(1) If expressions of themselves (bi-dhdtini) signify 


, Meanings, i.e. by virtue of a similarity to the meaning, then 


necessarily each person would know all the languages; it would 


be unnecessary to learn the meanings of expressions. But this 


: 9bviously is not the case.? 
F ns 


E 


lrakhr al-Din al-RAzí, al-Mahsl, as quoted in Muzhir, p.17 
'Z2al-Suyütf, al-Muzhir,lp. 17. 


^ 
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(2) It is unthinkable that an expression should resem- 


WË? 


TN what is non-existent (mafdüm): yet some rens ions un- 
deniably signify the non-existent.l 
(3) It is also unthinkable that the same expression 
i should resemble two antithetical meanings; yet this is what 
| the EE position would require us to Se 
at is a fact of language, inexplicable on the "naturalist" 
view, that some homonyms signify entirely opposite meanings 
(agaBa) .? " | : 
. To whom these arguments are due, whether to al-Jubbá'1 l 
himself or to later thinkers, is a question to which our sources 
do not supply an answer. Quite conceivably the third argu- Se 
SE EN based on an essentially chileicgicai insight, 
l way have been advanced by the more philologically inclined 
Mu*tazilites of -AbbSd's ovi tua 
The failure of the “naturalist view of the origin 
. Of language to make an impact in Zelém is significant for 
the development of the idea of the givenness of language. 
: However else this idea would be developed henceforth, it would 
not be developed along naturalistic lines. Naturalism might 
T 


libn al-gijib, Muntaha al-wugul, p. 20. 


Cal-Anidt, al-IbkNm, p. 38. 








 pave given a sure basis for this idea: a language given in 


paturo, rooted firmly in man's physical environment, would 


|. pave been a language immune from change and secure against 


| . corruption, a language the givenness of which would have been 


Qn OSTIA D mua een 


ean EN 


AOU BME ET SA Te 


EC el oc mme 


tmt 


Na DKL Hamer nens sake, 
at a 





the givenness of nature itself. But the acceptance of Buch 


a Scheme would have meant the sacrifice of a basic Islamic 


insight: all permanence is based on the will of God. This 
insight, which came to be expressed in an atomistic ontology, 


shared by Mu tazilites and orthodox alike, was inimical to 


-the very idea of nature, as. that idea has been understood in 


the West. The "theological" view of the origin of language 


extended thig insight to language itself. Permanence in lan- 


guage, like permanence a all ether realms, ene based, not 


on such phantasies as an abiding nature, but on the reality 
Of the timeless ana immutable will of God.l 

The belief in the divine origin or language had arisen 
long before al-subba°I embraced a version of it in HET 
to the view of SAbbad ibn SulaymSn, Xt had its roots in the 
olā traditionism of the first century and a half of Islam. 
Traditionists were i'interested, among other things, in the 


interpretation of the Koran; and the belief in the divine 


larnaldez, Grammaire et Theologie chez Ibn Hamm, p. 40. 
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origin of languagé was based on a broad interpretation of 


the Koranic statement that "God taught Adam all the names." 


. (Koran II, 31). According to this interpretation, which is 
- gecorded by al-Tabart,! the phrase "all the names" means the 


names of all existent things: persons, animals, and inanimate 


cbjects. This was tantamount to saying that the Koran teaches 


that God taught Adam language in its entirety. 


In addition to this broad interpretation, al-Tabari 


also records a more narrow one,? according to which the phrase 


"all the names" means either the names of the angels, or the 


names of Adam's sons. This interpretation was based on the 


presence of the masculine plural third person pronoun (-hum) 


in the latter part of the game verse: "Then (having taught 
Adam all the names) he showed them - (-hum, i.e. the things 


named) to the angels and said: Tell me the names of these, 


_ if you are truthful.“ 1f 'God had taught Adam the names of 


all existent things, 80 the argument ran, it would have been 
necessary to use the | pronoun hä, which can refer to both 
rational and irrational Kee rather than -hum, which can 


refer only to rational beings, i.e. angels or the sons of Adam. 


RK = n 


lai-qTabari, Tafsir, I, pp. 482-485. 


?Ybid., pp. 485-486. 
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The majority of the exegetes, says al-Tabari, accepted 

the broader intebpratation of the phrase "all the names, “ 
including the paragon of exegetes, Ibn ‘abbas, to whom innu- 
 werable exegetical traditions are attributed in the commen- 
tary literature. Mahdi al-Makhzümf points out that Ibn “Abbas 
P this matter, as in See others, may have been influenced 
ty Jewish doctrines, i.e. the so-called "Isr&^iliyNt."l the 
Torah, unlike the Koran, makes Adam the iva of names; but 
it is quite explicit as to "TM Adam gives the names to; to 
everything that passed within Adam's view. This comprehen- 
ijenan, when attributed to the Koran, results in a aiquely 
Islamic doctrine of the divine origin of language. It is 
"indita possible that auch a doctrine, based on the Koran, was 
formulated in direct response to a Jewish doctrine, based on 
the Torah. gg "ES | 
It was am the tenth century that the Ba eege 


View of the origin of language received its firat serious 





TESI 


Challenge. The initiator of this challenge was Abū Hāshim, (d.933) 
Bon of al-JubbT?I, who introduced the "conventionalist" view 

and in so doing touched off the first real controversy worthy 

of the name over the origin of language. 
. — e 
lai-Makhzümf, al-Khalfl ibn Abmad al-Farahid3, p. 84. 





,' favor:of the view of the father. 
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Map Hashim's opponent was the famous al-Ash*ari (d. 
935-6), the founder of Sunnite theology. According to Ibn 
gaymtyah, l EE EE his Muftazilite days, had ac- 
cepted the Kconveltionsl fake view, but when he broke with 
Muttazilitiam, he gave it up in favor of the "theological" 
view. This waa the view of al-Jubba’T, and it may be that 
in this matter al-Ashtarf was isfidónoód to some extent by 
his former master. Abū Hashim, in formiat the "conven- 
tionalist" view, had made a departure from the position of 
his father. This ia consistent with what we know is general 


about the relation of Abü Hashim to his father. The former 


: founded a separate school of MuStazilites, i.e. the Bahshamiyan,? 


: which saperceded the achool of his father.3 - Al-Ash*arí, it 


then appears, must have been influenced during his MuCtazilite 


phase by his fellow-student Abu Hashim; and when he withdrew 


from Muttazilite circles, he gave up the view of the son in 
But there was much more to al-Ash^arI'a acceptance 
Of the "theological" view of the origin of language than a: 
- 
-lypn Taymīyah, Kitab al-imfn, p. 36. 
2The term is formed from the name Abu Hashin. 


Jg. Nyberg, “al-muttazilah,“ BI, III, p. 791. 
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mere return to the teaching of a former Mu*tazilite master. 
'Al-Ash*arfí was above all else anxious to show his loyalty to 
the traditionist cause: and since among the people of tradi- 
tion (ahl al-sunnah) the belief in the divine origin of lan- 
! guage ran strong, it is natural that he should have opted for 
that belief. Moreover, the "conventionalist" view of Abū 
Hashim was goon to become a distinctly Mu*tazilite view; and 
| it is frequently 80 called in the later booka of legal theory 
l (ag al-figh). M-Ash*arf undoubtedly saw that this was the 
| case, and adopted the "theological" view as a direct stand 
against the Muetazilites. The origin of language thus became, 


for a time, an issue between Mu€tazilites and Sunnite theo- 


etm 


logians. 
The terms around SEN Che controversy revolved were: 
: agua, awadut, and tawHtu?, for convention, and tawqIf, 
. Albam, and waby, for divine origin.! The former Sat dE terms 


i are nearly synonymous; the latter set, however, differ to 


mee n 


Some extent in meaning. awdqif literally means "instruction"; 
it is the infingival form of the verb wagaats alā, i.e. "to 
instruct (someone) in, to inform tuoneoné) of." This me 


Conforms rather well to the term ta^tlim, which is the infini- 
 ——— j = 
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lqnese terms are discussed by Loucel in "L'origine 
L ^ 4u Langage d'r apres les grammariens arabes," Arabica, X, fas.3, 
t A Pp. 254-5 D t . ` 
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tive of Callama, the word used in the Korafigagsod Qught Sal- 





lama) Adam all the names." Thus t awdif expressed perfectly 
that doctrine of the origin of language which arose in tradi- 


tionist circles and had its basis in the Koran. The terms 


Aën and wahy, on the other hand, which mean "inspiration," 


do not have this close connection with the Koranic text. 


` 


It may be asked: what was it about the "conventionalist" 


position that commended it to the majority of muStazilites? 


' -The answer requires a brief excursion into the ninth century. 


During that century, the leading minds had been preoccupied 
with the question of the diastednom of the Koran. Of all 
the issues of those times, this T unquestionably the great- 
est, Since during the reign of al-Ma?mUn (813-833) the doc- 


trine of the createdness of the Koran was elevated to the po- 


.Sition of a pledge of allegiance to the Abbasid caliphate. 


The Mu*tazilites in defending their position emphasized the 
x 


Created nature of speech in general. Speech, they argued, 


' Consists of sounds which are ephemeral.! God cannot be said 


to speak (mutakallim) since he does not enter into the ephe- 
meral order; he can only be said to cause speech. 2 The Koran 


Shares all the qualities of eine! speech; it came into 
D ^ l ' g 


labd al-Jabbar, al-Mu ween. VII, pp. 21-23. 
2Albert Nader, Palsafat al-Muttazilah, P. 106. 
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H 


. being at a fixed time.! This emphasis on the mundane nature 
b D 


. of speech did not of itself necessitate the notion of the 


"conventional" origin of language; what is mundane may quite 


conceivably be divinely established without any human parti- 


| cipation. What did lead the MuStazilites to adopt the "con- 


ventionalist* position was the fact that in traditionist cir- 
h s 


cles the doctrine of the divine origin of language was coming 


to be associated with a doctrine quite dnacceptapie to the — 


"Muctazilites, i.e. that of the uncreatedness of speech: divine 


speech, to be sure, but speech nonetheless, speech which pre- 


supposes language. One argument which al-Ash‘arI propounds 


.in support of this traditionist dogma is particularly instruc- 


tive: ` 


Since God is eternally a knower. . . it is 
impossible for him to be eternally qualified 
with the opposite of speech, because the oppo- 
site of speech. . . i8 silence, or a defect, 
just as the opposite of knowledge. . . is ignor- 
ance, or gout or a defect.‘ 


In this Se SE and Kit are EEN connected; 
One is implied in the other. This recalls the Koranic pas- 


Sage in which God is said to have taught all the names to 


aba al-Jabbür, al-Mughnf, VII, pp. 21-23. 


2abU al-MaBanral-Ash*arí, al-Ibünah ‘an ugül al-di- 


, Y8nan, trans, Klein, P- 67. 
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adam. The Arabic word for "teach," i.e. Callama, means li- 
terally "to cause to know." This is taken to mean much more 


than simply that God caused Adam to know the names; it means 


that in informing Adam of the names God caused him to have 


l the context bears this out. 


And He is Knower of all things. And when 
thy Lord said unto the angels: Lo I am about 

to place a viceroy in the earth, they said: Wilt © 
thou piade therein one who will do harm therein 
and will shed blood, while we, we hymn Thy praise 
and sanctify Thee? He said: Surely I know that 
‘which ye know not. And He taught Adam all the 
names, then showed them to the angels, saying: 
Inform me of the names of these, if ye are truth- 
ful. They said: Be glorified: We have no know- 
ledge. save that which Thou hast taught us. Lo, 
Thou,only Thou, art the Knower, the Wise.? 


God thus imparts his own knowledge to Adam by informing Adam 


of the names. This knowledge marks Adam off as superior even 


.to the angels and worthy of the angels’ adoration, ag the 


following verse Bhows. The association of knowledge with 
language, evident in this Koranic passage, was to become, 
With Ibn gazm, the basis for a "verbal logic, ni In tradi- 


tionist circles of the ninth century, it tended toward the 


1 
men ne UNUM ccs 


larnaldez, Grammaire et Theologie chez Ibn Hazm, pp.43f. 
2pickthall, The Meaning of the Glorious Koran, p. 21. 
3arnaldez, op. cit., pp. 101-103, 121f5.. A "verbal 


logic" is a logic, not of pure concepts in the mind, but of 
meanings of words, i.e. a logic of language. : 
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pelief in the uncreatedness of language. Accordingly, the 8 
traditionist view of the origin of language does not imply 
a beginning of language in the ordinary sense, i.e. a creation 
of language; it has Ké do rather with an iartatdon of lan- 
guage to Adam from above, an infusion into Adam of the divine 


artículateness. The terms tawgIf, ilhàm, and wahy are well 





suited to this idea: they do not signify the creation of lan- 
guage, but the imparting and infusion of it. 


It was in reaction to this etherealization of language 


that the mMu‘tazilites adopted the "conventionalist" view of 


language. This view was most consistent with the Muctazilite 


emphasis on the createdness of all speech. Language, in the 
MaStazilite view, is not a transcendental reality bestowed 
from heaven upon the creature man. Language is of man, and 
being of man is also of the Grestton: The creator of all 
things is of course God: in thia sense, language, though aris- 
ing from human convention, is the product of divine SE 
but so are all the affairs of man. In the occasionalism of. 
the Mu*tazilites, the divine areativity extends to all that is, 
Bàve the being of God Ke The issue in the tenth ctus 


Controversy over the origin of language was, then, hot whether 


` language is created by God or not; but whether language is 


9f man, i.e. of the creation, or of eternity. 
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Another factor which rendered the *conventionalist” 
view commendable.to the muCtazilites wag their philological 
erudition. The connection between the Mu*tazilites and, early 


philology has been pointed out by Nyberg. ! The MuStazilites, 


philologists at heart, were keenly aware that Arabic was the 
language of the Arabs. This awareness led them to adopt the 


‘philological method of Koran interpretation, ^ according to 


which the philological principles derived from the study of 
pre-Islamic poetry were counted valið for the interpretation 
of the Koran. The MuCtazilites thus presupposed an uninter- 
rupted continuity Sabian the language of the Arabs and that 
of the Koran. Thia philological point of Vies was not shared 


by the strict traditionists, who in their interpretation of 


the Koran relied exclusively on exegetical traditions handed 


down from the age of- the Companions.? For traditionists, 


discontinuity between the language of the Arabs and that of 
the Koran was more apparent than continuity. The belief in 
the transcendental origin of Arabic emphasized this discon- 


. tinuity. ‘The language of the Koran was considered to be unique 


un EE ; i 
lu. Nyberg, “al-muStazilah," EI, III, p. 791. 


?Goldziher, Richtungen, pp. ll6ff. 


3Ibid., pp. 55ff. 
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not in the sense of being other than the language actually 

in use among the. Arabs, but in the sense of being & purer 
form of that language than any actual dialect, a form corres- 


- ponding fully to the transcendental basin beatowed upon 


Adam. The "conventionalist" view was an explicit rejection 


: of the withdrawal of the Koran from the realm of ordinary 


^ 


language. i 


The arguments used by either side in the Scaention- 


 adist-theological" controversy are presented in two important . 


Philological works of the late tenth century, i. e. the Kitab 


keem, of Ibn Faris and the al-Khaga?ig Of Ibn Jinnf, as 


e . weii as in the books of legal theory (ugUl al-figh ) of the 


~ «leventh century and'after. To what extent these arguments 


are to be attributed to the original disputanta, al-Ash'arí 


and Abū Hashim, is not known; however, it is fairly certain 


" that they were all advanced during the course of the ténth 


Century, if uat by al-Ash*ari and Abi HEshin themselves, then 
‘by their immediate followers. 
‘The arguments (adillan) were divided into two types: 


those based on authority (nagl) and those based on reason 


an {agı}. The chief argument from authority! .usea by the par- 
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tisans of the ^theological* view was derived FH the Koranic 
Age Seeviousiy discussed (p. 19, i.e. Koran II, 31). This 
text was interprated broadly after the tradition of Ibn ©Abbae: 
god taught Adam all the names, i.e. the names of all existent 
“things. Pains were taken to show not oniy that the names 
` gantioned included the names of all things, but also that 


| the word "name* includes all three parts of speech: noun (called 


^ "name" in Arabic), verb, and particle. In short, it was stressed 


, tat 1 language in its entirety was conferred by God on Adam. 
| As an argument from Ee advocates of the "theolo- 
. gical" view made the following point: Language could not 
have originated in convention, because any convention presup- 
poses language. ‘How can a group of people assemble for the 
purpose of setool labang language without Boma means of com- 
municating their intention to each SERRE: Granted that à 
Convention is preceded by soma sort of language, thencan the 
) *conventionaliat* hypothesis eat language would have been 
 *atablished by a convention, which in turn would have required 
ER. further prior language, and so on ad infinitum. The gist 
9f the argument is that there is no logically conceivable 
| Starting point in the process, for every convention presup- 
os Rc a 


lal-Shawk&ni, Irshad al-fubül, p. ll. 
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| poses language. The only solution to the dilemma is a belief 
in the divine conferment of language. 


The "conventionalists" in turn advanced the following 
Dr As an argument from authority,l they cited the 

| Koranic verse which $us "We c sent a messenger save 

| with the language es his people" (XIV, 4). This isblfes that 
,. language precedes revelation. The "theological" view implies 
^ a prior revelation of language preceding the revelation proper; 
^ put this is a duplication of revelations for which there is | 


2 the "con- 


S no justification in authority. Arguing from reason; 
ventionalists" proceeded thus: If God is the author of lan- 


guage, then to know language, 1.e. to know that expressions 


` age established for certain meanings, 18 to know something 
^. about God. This implies a necessary EES within man of 
God, which renders human responsibility (t aklif), presumably | 
the responsibility placed pon sah to seek the knowledge of 
. God, meaningless. Moreover, how could God donvay language 
i to man when he himself possesses no physical members? 3 In- 


E Struction in language requires the use of the hands in point- 


' ing to the objects to which the names being taught belong. 
E à nA | 
UR Irshad | al-fubi (Cp. 12. 
be 
3Ibn Jinni, al-Khaga^is, p. 45. 
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[n other words, the idea of the divine origin of language 
requires an anthropomorphic representation of God. 

With each side advancing arguments of this sort, the 
controverBy eventually reached an impasse. In the early elev- 
enth century, a Shafitite jurist, Abi Ishaq al~Isfard’ ini 
(d. 1027), proposed what amounted to a compromise between 
the "theological" and "conventionalist" views. According 
to him, God created a kind of minimal language, sufficient 
:to enable mankind to meet its basic needs and to enter into 
social relations necessary to the establishment of conventions. 
) Through convention, then, language could develop beyond the 
— minimal stage. Thus language was a phenomenon in- 
augurated by God and augmented by man. - 

ThiB compromise did not gata wide acceptance, the reason 
| being that the controversy over the origin of language was 
itself on the decline in the seventh century. The person 
who more than anyone else was responsible for closing the 
‘books on the matter was the deest Eer al-B&qil- 
lini (d. 1013). His declaration that neither the “theologi~ 
cal" nor the "conventionalist" points of view have conclusive 
evidence on their side and that therefore the question of 
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lai-Amidf, al-Ibkām, p. 39; al-Suyüti, al-Muzhir,! pp. 20f 
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the origin of language should be held in suspension! was taken 
| as the last word on the subject by most of the theologians 


and legal theorists of later times.? 


It is Bignificant that 
al-BÁqillaní, an Ash*arite, should have drawn the curtains 
| on the "theological-conventionalist" controversy. This shows 
that in his time the origin of language had ceased to be a 
live issue between MuStazilites and orthodox theologiang. 
The fact is that even some orthodox theologians had been drawn 
' to the "conventionalist" view.? deve. 38 in other matters, 
the influence of the Muttazilites on orthodox thought is to 
be detected. It is known that Abt Hdshim, the original pro- 
Pagator of the “conventionalist" view, influenced orthodox 
theology in respect to another very important matter, i.e. 
the doctrine of modes (akwa1).4 In legal theory sive the 
impact of the Mu*tazilites was considerable, as we shall see 
in the next section. 
; i 
lal-Amióz, al-Ipkam, p. 39; al-Suyüti, al-Muzhir,lpp.20f. 


2*q81a bihi al-jumhUür," al-ShawkünI, Irshad al-fubil, 
Ae 11; cf. Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi, al- -Tafsir al-kabir, I, pp. 
2-23. E 


JThis is inferred from a statement of al-Amidi that 
Some of the mutakallimün held the "conventionalist" view; 
See al-Amidi, Muntaha al-sul, p. 17. 


4r. Gardet, "al-Jubb8'I,* EI (new edition). 
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The failure of the "theological" view of language to 


retain its position as a distinctively orthodox doctrine is 


.due to the fact that the strict traditionist version of the 


doctrine of the uncreatedness of the Koran, which had given 


rise to that view, i.e. the version which set forth the un- 
: ereatedness of the Koran in terms of the uncreatedness of 


. the actual Arabic expressions in the Koran, L nad lost favor 


in orthodox theological circles. A new version was taking 


its place, according to which the uncreatedness of divine 


d speech meant, not the uncreatedness of ordinary speech, but 
the uncreatedness of an attribute inhering in the divine na- 


| ture, i.e. the attribute of articulateness, which came to be 


expressed by means of the term kalam.? The divine articulate- 





ness was considered as independent of ordinary verbal speech, 
ef language, as pertaining to thought and meanings rather than 
actual words. This permitted the orthodox theologians to 


take a somewhat casual attitude to the question of ‘the origin 


.. Of language. Language consists of the union of expressions, 


KP sounds, and meanings, and since one of the components in 


" the union belonged to the realm of ephemeral created tnings, 


nemen eR 


lH. Laoust, “Ahmad b. Hanbal,“ EI (new edition), I, p. 275. 
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D did the whole. From henceforth the question of the ori- 

gin of language was a question, not of whether language was 
a transcendent reality conferred upon man or a created phe- 

.. nomenon arising out of human convention, but of whether lan- 

` guage, as à created phenomenon, was brought into being through 

^ divine fiat alone, or through human instrumentality (i.e. 

"^ convention). Framed in this way, the question lost the im- 

E portance which it had in al~AshSari's time, and al-Baqillani's 

` neutralism is altogether appropriate. From ai-Bagillini's 7 
.: time onward, the divine origin of language is, at least among 
. the majority of legal theorists and theologians, only a theo- 

E retical possibility (ibtimal), to be entertained but not es~- 

^. poused. The same is trué aiso of nud Bonven innt origin of 

i language. | | 

The belief in the divine origin of language did not 
disappear altogether, however, but continued to be asserted 

E by two ultza-conservative groups within Islam the gāhirites, 
` especially Ibn azm (d. 1064), 1 and the ganbalites. Ibn Tay- 
k miyah (d. 1328), the chief representative of ganbalite thought, 
insisted that the "conventionalist" view was an innovation, 

`. devised by certain scholars as a justification for the notion 

ce ` ` , = i 


na ES larnaldez, Grammaire et Theologie chez Ibn Hazm, pp. 37- 
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of metaphor.l For him the first three centuries of Islam 
ara dpaclutely normative, and he does not doubt that the be- 
` Lief in the divine origin of language was prevalent in chase 
| centuries. Thus Ibn Tayniyah champions the traditioniet view 
of language, as al-AshSart had purported to do, though the 
school which the latter founded did not follow his lead. 
e * teen 

It row remains to show what Significance the contro- 
versy over the origin of language and its decline has for 
“9 the development of the idea of the givennesa of language. 
^. We have said at the beginning of this section that the chief 
TENE in the discussions of the origin of language Was to 
show on what ground the givenness of language, i.e. the given- 
ness of the expression-meaning relation, can be established. 
‘ ‘The advocates of the "theological® view took Elis pod tion 
that the givenness of language was dependent on the givenneas 
" Of the divine nature itself; Tangoage is a transcenđental 
reality issuing from the articulateness of God, which is one 
: i 
‘ laccording to Ibn Taymiyah, metaphor, - Se the use of 
an expression for a meaning other than that for which it has 
. been established, is possible only if the original establish- 
.' Ment is by convention, i.e. is such that it can be .suspended. 
` This presupposes that only what is established by convention 


Can be suspended; what is of divine origin cannot. see Ibn 
Taymiyah, Kitab al-imin, PP. 34££. 
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and the same as the knowledge of God; it is conferred upon 


men by instruction or inspiration. The advocates of the “con- 





vantionalist" view, on the other hand, made the givenness of 
` language a direct outcome of human cooperation; wise men, in 


consultation with one another, ordain what shall be the names 
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of things, what shall be the language spoken by themselves 
and their descendents. The results of these concerted efforts 


are absolutely final. Once brought into being, language re- 


Lc La 


mains always the same, a given for ne poop wure uses it. / 


` guage and the relegation of the "theological" and "convention- 
alist" views to the realm of theoretical possibility show 
that neither of these accounta of the givenness of language 
was accepted by the majority of the speculative EE EN 
and legal theori&ts. This does not mean that the givenness 

_ Of language was Ge to them; the later development 

9f the "linguistic premises" of the science of the pzinciplwk 
9f jurisprudence is, as we shall see, proof that it was im- 
Portant to them. What their. neutrality respecting the origin 
of language signifies is that the givenness of Ee? was 
cepted as a fact which simply aia not oguia further jus- 
tification. That such a thing as the Language of the Arabs 


@xisted prior to the time of the Prophet, that the Koran and 
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| gunnah were written in this language, and that therefore a 
knowledge of this language was fundamental to the understanding 
7 of Koran and Sunnah--all this was justification enough for 
ee idea of the givenness of language. Precisely how Arabic 
came into being was a matter of detail. The fact was, it was 
there, a given to be taken at face value. l 

| The emphasis which early traditionists had placed on 
s dincóntinuity between the language of the Arabs and that 
"` of the Koran disappeared among later orthodox theologians. 

| gha philological method of Koran E by 

P the Mu*tazilites eventually triumphed, as is evident in the 

: commentaries of Fakhr al-Din al-RàzÍ (d. 1209) and al-BaydBSwi 
a 1286). Therefore there was nothing objectionable about 

E considering the language of the Arabs, i.e. the Language known 
: through the lexicographers, basic to the science o£ Koran | 

js “interpretation (eiis al-tafsir) and other validinüs eciences. 
Xt was this language which was taken as the given. The Koran 
remained its E amres ita "miracle," but the lan- 
quage of the Prophet and the language of the Arabs were es- 
Santially one in their givennaas. 


A final word is in order concerning the ríse of the 





‘term wagt and its use in the context of the controversy over 
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the origin of language. The term ultimately became a desig- 
E nation simply for the establishment of language; as such it. 
2 emphasized the common ground between the "theological" and 


"conventionalist" views of language, namely the conviction 


5p—Ó——— € e ee 


` that the relation between expressions and their meanings was 


| pased on fiat, not upon any intrinsic connection between ex- 








* pression and meaning. Expressions could be related to mean- 
n ings quite otherwise than they in fact are: "black* could 

^^ mean "White," and so on. The reason why expressions do mean 
^l what they mean is that they have been assigned to their mean- 
^ Ange. The term wad’ thus emphasized the aupra-natural charac- 
` ter of the wxpression-meaning elation, though it was neutral 
with respect to the origin of language. 

| This neutrality did not alwata characterize the term 
wagt. ‘the first to have used it, as it appears, were the 

,, MuStazilites, and with them 1t clearly had reference to the 

| establishment of language by convention, biner Chan by divine 


fiat. A brief look at the Kitab al-Muf*tamad of the muctazilite 





^ legal theorist Abū al-Husayn al-Bagri (d. 1044) reveals that 


E this is so. The verb wadata is used synonymously with igtataba. 


» listalay is occasionally used where wada*a normally 

` Appears in definitions of majaz, i.e. "al-majàz mà ufida bihi 
matnan mugtalaban “alayhi ghayrama uşțuliha “alayhi fi agl tilk 
&lemuwada*ah," Abu al-Husayn, al-MuStamad, p. 16. 
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"The Zahirite Ibn Hazm also quite clearly associates the bri 
wagt with igtilàp.! 
In fact, the Kitab al-Mu*tamad Ge two meanings 
| of the term wad*. In addition to meaning the establishment 
of language by convention, it also in many instances means the 
“establishment” of language by lexicographers. This abis 
lence is Such that in some cases it is jot certain in which 
R eanins the term wad* is to be an. Probably the use of 
the term to descrihe the work of the lexicographers is the 
earlier one. Frequently in Arabic the term wada*a has the 
Sense of composing, or writing: "wada*tu kitdban" means "I 
wrote a book." In keeping with this sense, the lexicographėrs 
(ahi al-lughah) are said to have "established" Arabic (wagafu 
B. al~Sarabiyah) , 7 meaning that they had set Arabic in writing, 
recorded Arabic. For this reason, the Lexicographers are 
sometimes called the ahl al-wad*.? 
When the DEE over the origin of language first 
began with al-asht ari and Abū HBshim, the term wad* as such 


Was apparently not used by either side. A cognate of wads, 





8 lage tends to appear, in Ibn gazm, as Oe of the 
.Phrase istil&h *alà wadj*; see Ibn yazm, al-Ibkān p. 30. 


4a1-nadim, al-Phbtgst, p. 34. 
3a1-Aniat, al-ibkam, pp. 11-12. 
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Ee Lë, tawaduS, was used to express the conventional origin of 

ii Language? but wagt itself must have been restricted, during 

= the early phases of the controversy, to the work of the lexis 

: cographers. However, as the notion of the conventional origin 


» of language became firmly rooted zn the minds of the Mu*ta- 








E zilites, the term wad* came to be used for the original es- 


z : tablishnent of language, goe, came to be synonymous with its 





Et cognate tawaduS, as well as the other term for convention, 
X d.e. igtilüb. 


The term wags would hardly have been acceptable to 






; the Leederen with their transcendental view of language, 





WË or even to al-Ash ari, to the extent that he represented the 

EN traditionist point of view. Wad* implied a coming into being 
: | An time, a notion which was not applicable to uncreated Speech. 
z Tawgīf, waby, and Aën Were far more suitable. 

When the doctrine of dicrestod speech came to be di- 
ge vorced from the notion of language as a transcendental reality 
MET redefined by the speculative theologians in terms of the 
2 attribute of articulateness inherent in God, the unsuitability 
E PT wag? as a term for the divine origin of language ceased. 

t Those who now e wished to consider language as having a divine 


5 Origin could appropriate the term wad* for their own purpose. 


Thus waj*, which among the Mu*tazilites meant establishment 
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i by convention, could now mean establishment by divine fíat. 
4. ghrough this extension, the term then came to represent the 
x MER element in both views, as stated above; the supra- | 
natural character of language, of Gis expresslon-meaning re- 
| lation. — 

Thus the term wad*, rather than expressing a particu- 
‘lar doctrine of the origin of Language, comes to ge Che 
S present status of language as "established." What matters 
: henceforth is not the manner in which language came into being l 
| at some remote point in the past~-that is an unknown; what 
matters is the status of language nov, as a given, a start- 
ing point of thought. In the following sectíon, we will see 


^ how this notion of the givenness of language as a present 


fact was developed in Muslim legal theory (ugül al-fiqh). 


- 











e "gags al-Lughah". and the Principles of Jurisprudence 


Since it was within the acience of the principles of 

^ jurisprudence that the term wagt came into its own as an ex- 
d pression for the givenness of language, our investigations 

P in this section will take us into the literature of that sci- 
S ence. The first to introduce the term wad* into the vocabu- 
lary of Islamic legal theory were the MuStazilites. Although 
^ with them the term connoted a conventional origin of language, 
this connotation was accidental to the central Significance 
` of the term in Mu*tazilite legal thought. In the main, the 
term wad is a designation for the establishment of all the 
linguistic givens which the legal theorist must take into 
account. Only what is established in language is relevant 
to the interpretation of texts, The successors of the MuS- 
tazilites in the field of legal theory were the scholastic 
theologians, who introduced into their books a special intro= 
motory section which dealt exclusively with the givens of 
language: This section was placed geg the heading "linguis- 


tic premises" (al-mabaT” al-lughàwTyah), and within the "lin- 


DR RT premises" the term wad* served as a focal point. Ut 


Our study will thus be concerned primarily with that 
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` group of legal theorists characterized as mutakallimun (specu- 
lative theologians). Both the Mu‘tazilite and later scholas- 
tic legal theorists ENER to this Soup. ran to 


Ibn Khaldtn,? the mutakalim legal theorists were one of two 





groups who wrote on thé principles of jurisprudence; the other 


group were the Hanafite jurists (fugahá al-hanaffyah). The 


mutakallim legal theorists are sometimes called ShAfiCcites, 





since most of them were in fact adherents of the shafi‘ite 
| rite. The great al-GhazzBlI himself was a sh8ficite. The 


. gmutskallimün, or "Bpeculative theologians, " were in many re- 





spects the ipi Bpirits in ere theory asa thus were Shá- 
fiCite in more than name. Like al-Shific-i hinself, they in- 
Sisted that all legal rulings must be properly derived from 


sources; and thus like al-shafi‘i they fostered a critical 


attitude toward older juristic practice. The Hanafite jurists, 


. on the other hand, had ulterior motives in their legal theo- 


^, rizing: they wished to provide, in the face of al-Shafi^i's 
ML n RR 
-> lgtrictly speaking, the Muü*tazilites are of course not 
mutakallimün; however, within the context of legal theory 
they may be classed as mutakallimün, since together with the 
later mutakallimün they represent a distinct school of legal 
thought. | Ibn Khaldün includes in his list of chief murakal- 


^ dám legal works two works by Mu*tazilites; see Ibn Khaldün, 
s al-Mugaddimah, p. 455. ; 


dan Khaldün, loc. cit. 
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|. challenge, a theoretical justification for the established 

a practice of the Hanafite school. Their purpose was to set 
forth the rules whereby, in their eniin the great jurists 
of the past, i.e. Mai Hanffah, al-ShaybNnI, ADU Yüsuf, had 
derived their rulings from the e What prompted them 


v was the fact that the great jurists had not indicated these 





< rules as al-Snifici had done. Ys 

Since the speculative theologians were the truer theo- 
rists, it was fitting that they should have been much concerned 
with What-is-established (rawu) in language, 1.e. in wags 


SZ al-lughah. They were interested in nothing more than the 





` correct derivation of legal rulings from the texts, which 
was essentially a matter of interpretation; and in their in- 
KE of the texts inet Lucan CA ened in language 
was their primary point of See Juristic precedent 
did not enter into the interpretation of texts at all. Again, 
like al-Sh8fi*'Í, they — a seni tents to which the Hanafites 
3 had to respond. Eventually the Hanafites, in spite of their 
deference to precedent, were also ohliged to take into con- 
Jidaration what-is-established in language. The term xad" 
| ultimately made Ie way into Banafite EE vocabulary, as 


a brief look at SR book of Fakhr al-1a1ām al-Pazdawi (d. - 


1089) reveals. However, the Hanafitea never went as far as 
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to formulate "linguistic premises" as the subject matter. of 
a special introduction, or prolegomenon, to their legal theory. 


In the Hanafite books of legal theory the givens of language 





are always dealt with in a section on "al-Kitáb" (i.e. the 
Koran). | | 
| | The concern of the speculative theologians with what- 
is-established in language is traceable to al-ShRfitY himself. 
Although the term wagt as a technical term does not appear 
in al-Shafi*I's famous treatise, the Risdlah, the underlying 
- idea to which the term wagt gave expression, i.e. that of . 
the givenness of language, is implicit throughout the RisSlah. 
One of the principle points that one grasps from the opening 
pages of the RisSlah is that an understanding of the text of 
"the Koran requires an anterior understanding of the earen 
in which the text is written. Auer takes pains to em- 
 phasize the Arabic character of the Koran and the obligation 
imposed on every Muslim to learn Arabic. only to one who 
knows Arabic well will the clarity of the Koran be apparent. } 
Arabic is for al-ShAfi*I a deposit of linguistic data preserved 


in the memories of the community as a whole.? 





lai-Sháfi*Y, al-Ris@lah, p. 50. 
2Ibid., pp. 42-44. 
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The principle that the Korán can | be lesen understood 
through a mastery of the Arabic language is one of the CR 
tant contributions of al-Shafi*I. He is often éxedited with 
having emphasized the importance of tradition as a source of 
law, in keeping with the Spirit of the traditionist SE TEE 
What he is less commonly noted for is his having created a 
rudimentary system of hermeneutics, based on ‘considerations 
of language, whereby the Koran itself could be correctly in- 
terpreted and the excesses of traditíonism checked. Some 
extreme traditionists had affirmed that nothing in the Koran 
could be understood apart from tradition. A class of tradi- 
ER soid which were concerned entirely with Koran inter- 
pretation, interpretation based not on n considerations of lan- 
guage, but exclusively upon utterances allegedly handed down 
| froh the contemporariee of the Prophet, or from the Prophet S 
himself.? Such traditions naturally indulged in no little 
— seeking to find in the joria of the Koran sup- 
port for artisan doctrines. The ‘unrestrained proliferation | 
.of traditions of this sort might have obscured for all time 


the true meaning of the Koran.' The best guarantee against 





lschacht, An Introduction to Islamic Law, pp. 47-48. 


—ÀMÓÓM— M——————Á 


2Goldziher, Richtungen, pp. 55ff. 
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an ascendancy of tradition over the Book of God was a system 
of interpretation rooted in a knovicdgá of the language. 

Thus language itself, as a given, an established norm, pro- 
.. vided a check against the arbitrary growth of "exegetical" 
txaditions. Wagt al-lughah is EES in the spirit, if not 

the letter, of al-Shafi^i' 8 Risülah. 

In the gt pages, we will consider briefly the 
use of the term wage in MuStazilite legal theory, and then 
sowas more extensively the role of wage as a focal point 
of the "legal EES of the later scholastios, 

t * * t + * 

he rise of MuStazilite intereat ia the science of the 
principies of jurisprudénse in the tenth century is one of 
the major events in the history of that science. The Mutta- 
zilites brought to the study of legal theory and hermeneutics 
a high degree of pnilological proficiency and sophistication 
which had long been characteristic of their movement. The 
close connection between the muStazilites and early philology 
. has already been referred to (see above, p. 27). The great 
philologists of the tenth century, al-Fárisi (d. 987) and 


Ibn Jinni (d. 1001), are said by al-Suyügil to have been 





lai-suyatt, al-Muzhir] p. 10. 
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MuStazilites. Moreover, long before the Muttazilites turned 
.their attention to legal hermeneutics, they had exercised 
their philological skills in the field of Koran BECH (taf- ` 
sir al-gur’4n), developing a distinctly philological method 
of interpretation. The first known Mu*tazilite exegete, ac- 
'cording to Goldziher, 1 was Abu Bakr al-Agamm, p lived in 
the early ninth SE (a. 850). 
Our chief Source on Mu*tazilite legal theory is the 
Kitüb al-Muftamad of AbU al-Husayn al-Bagri (d. 1044), who 
summarizes Ge the views of his predecessors: The ear- 
d liest of the Mu*tazilites cited by AbD al-Husayn is al-Jubba*ií 
" (d. 916), so that we may infer nat Muttazilite legal thought 
" began around the start of the tenth century. Also cited are 
wv Hashim (d. 933) and two important members of the school 
P. founded by him: Abü *Abd Allah al-Husayn ibn alt al-Bagri 
(d. 978-9) and *Abd al-Jabbar ibn Ahmad al-AsadSbSdX (d. 1026). 
The latter, who was the teacher of Abd al-Husayn, was un- 
doubtedly the most important figure in Mu*tazilite legal thought. 
. Under d Buwayhid vizier, Ibn *Abbüd (d. 995), who favored | 


Mu*tazilitism, he was appointed chief judge (Qàdi al-qudah) 





lcoldziher, Richtungen, p. 113. 
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of the province of Rayy.!' He wrote a book on the principles 
"of jurisprudence entitled Kitab al-ahd, which is mentioned 


by Ibn Khaldin* 


as one of the chief sources used later by 
` 8ayf al-Din al-Amidi (d. 1156) and Fakhr al-pin al-Rāzī (d. 


1209) in the formation of the mutakallim variety of Muslim 





legal theory. The frequency with Which the name of Abd al- 
Jabbār is mentioned in later books on the principles of ju- 

xisprudence is testimony to the importance which this Mu*ta- 
zilite had on the course of iade legal theory in general. 
Unfortunately the Kitab al-ahd is not extant; however we may 


regard the Kitab al-MuCtamad of Abü al-Husayn as a student's 





exposition of the system of his master. 

. The term wagt appears in the Kitab al-Mu*tamad in con- 
nection with discussions of certain features of languages: 
homonymity, generality, xe and metaphor. Since these 
features are basic to the ayetex of EES propounded 
by AbU al-gusayn, he takes care to show that they are "estab- 
lished." Thus the term wad* is used on the level of generali- 
zation. It has a bearing on both the particular and the gen- 


eral facts of language. One can say that the particular word 





1g. Stern, “Abd al-Djabbár," EI (new edition). 


^l1bn Knaldün, al-Mugaddimah, p. 455. 
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"man" is established for the idea "rational animal." One 
can also Bay that a homonym iB an expression which is estab- 
lished for a plurality of meanings in the manner of alterna- 
tion (Cala al-badal).! It is with statements of the latter 
type that wage has to do in the Kitab al-MuStamad, as well 
as in the legal works of the later scholastics. — 

We will confine our attention to Abu al-gusayn's o dis- 
cussion of the EE of mataphor, Shiai is the fea- 
ture of language with which he as a Mu-tazilite is most con- 
cerned, and deal with the other features of language when we 
come to the scholastics, who discuss them at greater length. 

In connection with metaphor, the term wag* is used | 
in a manner that requires special clarification. The meta- 
phor is defined ag an expression which is used to signify 
a meaning other than the meaning for which it has been estab- 
lished (wudica).? The word "lion," for example, has been’ | 
established for a particular kind of animal. When used to 
Bignify a courageous man, it has actually been wévered from 
Che meaning for which it is established and transferred to 


another meaning. For this reagon, those who rejected meta~ 








Lara al-Husayn, al-Mu*tamad, pp. 22-23. 


2]pid., p. 17. 
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phor argued that metaphor represented a usage-of language 
contrary to its’ original establishment; it was a violation 
of language itself. The Mu‘tazilites therefore were See: 
to show that metaphor, rather than being a violation of lan- 
guage, was a very part of language. However, to affirm that 
metaphors are established in the game sense as other words 
would be to concede too much; it would deprive metaphors of 
their distinctiveness and cause them to be assimilated to 
ordinary words. This is in fact how some of the opponents 
of the MuCtazilites disposed of metaphor, The word “lion, “ 
they said, was established for ive meanings: “predatory animal* 
(al-bayawan al-muftaris) and “courageous man" (al-rajul al- 
shuja°). It could be used in either T in the manner 
of a homonym, L Bach usage is a separate legitimate usage 
in accordance with a separate establishment. There was then 
no question of an expression's being transferred from ita 
proper meaning to DEES Abū al-Husayn realized that this 
account of the matter was entirely misleading. It implied 
that "Lion" may be used in either of its meanings without 
any Piuferedce to the other aside. i.e. that each meaning 


is independent of the other. In reality, this is not the 





labu al-gusayn, al-MuStamad, p. 29. 
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case, as he points out. One meaning, i.e. “courageous man, H 
im subordinate to the ether, i.e. “predatory animal"; the 
firat cannot be grasped until the See is taken into account. 
This subordination arises from the fact that the two ee 
stand in a relation of SOMATA AO (tashb Inh "lion" signifies 
"courageous ean? by virtue of a eimilarity between this mean- | 
ing and the proper meaning; therefore the meaning “courageous 
man” cannot be grasped until the meaning “predatory animal* 
has first been apprehended. + In oxdex to preserve this sub- 
ordination of metaphorical meanings to proper meanings, Abi 


al-Hugayn is obliged to retain and justify the stand defini- 





tion of pataphor ag an expression used in a meaning other than 

the meaning for which it is established. Bis justification 
Gonsiats in showing that this transference of a word from 

one meaning to another (subordinate) meaning is itself estab- 
lished. However, rather than using the term wad¢ for this | 
egtablishment, he uses the term muwaga* ah; consequently we 
find in the Kitab al-Mu Stamad an almost paradoxical juxtapo- 
sition of wad* and mw agata . A metaphor is an expression 


established (muwadaSah) to signify a meaning othex than the 





lapu al-Husayrn, al-Mu*tamad, p. 29. 
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Gn for which it is originally established (wagt) jt wags 
then comes to take on a specialized meaning which is mora 
restricted than that of muwàdafah; it refers specifically to 
the establishment of expressions for their proper meanings. 
There is here a sense that, though metaphor is truly a virt 
.of language, there is nevertheless in language a basic substra- 
eum, a core, of proper meanings upon which all metaphor is 
built. The term wadS comes to be associated with this core; 
therefore the eatablishment of metaphor must be expreased by 
some other term. The fact that a cognate of wade is chosen 
is significant. Though metaphor is not established in the 
. same primal sense as non-metaphors, it is nevertheless estab- 
lished in some sense; and being established it is therefore | 
& "given" of lanquage. | | 

Having thus accorded to metaphor the ütatüs of a “given,” 
ADU al-Husayn is free to employ the notion of metaphor when- 
ever the occasion arisen. in the elaboration of the Mu tazilite 
ayatem of legal thought. In the first main section of the 
Kitdb al-Mu*tamad, which deals with commands and prohibitions, 


the categories of metaphor and non-metaphor (bagigah ) already ~ 





Labi al-Husayn, al-Muttamad, p. 35. 





7ibid., pp. 43-180. ` 
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plays an important role. Thus we SEN in muctazilite legal 
theory the rudiments of a linguistic prolegomenon in which 

the established givens of language, RER ag well as other 
features of language, are set forth as a point of reference, i 

a basis, for the main work of the legal theorist, 1.e. the 
correct interpretation of the texts of sacred law. EN 
e 2 2 k * E 22 E 
It is in the wo of the ME legal Ahéoriste 
that we find the idea of: the givenness of JangüaSe most thor- 


oughly worked out. The term "scholastic" is used here to 


describe those speculative theologians (mutakallimün) who 


like their name-sakes in Christian Europe attempted to create . 


a synthesis of faith and reason, dogma and pagan learning, 


1 has 


within a predominantly Aristotelian framework. Nyberg 
| called ninth century Muttazilitism the first Muslim scholas- 
ticism, but this application of the term is not entirely ap- 
propriate Bince the KE EN while they did work toward 


a synthesis of sorts between faith and reason, did not do so 


in the manner of Aristotelians. Consequently, the early ash- l 


Carite FBeoLog inns i.e. those from al-Ash'arI (d. 935) to 


al-Büqill&nt (a. 1013), cannot be properly called scholastics 





lg. Nyberg, "al-Mu*tazilah," EI, III, p. 790. 
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either, in the strict sense, since their conceptual scheme 
was drawn from the Muttazilites. | | 

Al-GhazzaàlI (d. 1111) is generally recognized to have 
. been the first to introduce Aristotelian logic into the main- 
stream of Islamic thought, although it has not been fully 
determined to what extent his master, al-Juwayn (d. 1085), 
may have begun the process. Prior to al-Ghazz31I, Aristotel- 
ianism had been confined to the Shiiosophical movement fal- 
satah), which until the beginning of the twelfth century had 
followed its own separate course. Thanks to al-Ghazzálf and 
those who followed him, the organon of Aristotle became, with 
certain modifications, the organon of Muslim speculative the- 
ology (kalim). The result of this appropriation was an Is- 
lamic scholasticism truly worthy of the name, 

the efforts of the Muslim scholastics in the field 
of the principles of dusieprudance brought into being a dis- 
tindtiy achalastia school of legal thought. bereit him- 
self composed a book on the principles of juriaprudénos, called 
the Mustagfa, in which he employed the Ariscorel (un method | 
of definition and root: This book, however, was superceded . 
by two twelfth Century works, al-Ipkám fi usül al-ahkdm by 


-al-KmidX (d. 1156) and al-MabsGl fI ugül al-figh by Fakhr 





lyasnsnar, Mananij al-Babth, pp. 130-138. 
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al-Dtfn al-RaAzi (d. 1209), which became the basis of all later 
works in scholastic legal theory, e.g. the Minhaj al-wugül 

i118 cilm al-ugül of al-paydEwi (d. 1286) and the Mukhtagar | 

al-Muntahá al-usült of Ibn al-Hijib fa. 1248), upon the lat- 
ter of which a1-1j1 (d. 1355), 'the paragon of Muslim scholas- ` 
tics, ee 

The impact of the Aristotelian - logic, in the form per- | 
petuated by Isaamic scholasticism, on “the science of the prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence was strongest, not in the area of ` 
| legal ensuing: but in the patter of the systenization of 
that science. Legal reasoning Gontiuded along more or less 
l traditional lines, the chief method of inference being analogy. 
"The syllogism, iutroduced P al-Ghazzali, never became: germane 
to the legal Science; indeed strict deduction is generally 
not characteristic of legal systems. In a1-Kniai and al-Razi 
the focus is upon analogy. ] | 

The systemization of the science of the, principles 
of jurisprudence by the scholastica was a irent working out. 
of the Aristotelian notion of science, which was known to the 
Mus ling from the Posterior Analytics. -This notion had given 
rise to an encyclopedic tendéncy among the Muslims which was 


first manifest in ‘philosophical circles, beginning with the 


Organization of the sciences by al-Kindi ídc ci 873) and al- 





E | 
Farabi (d. 950) und coubintiné in the polyhistorical writings . 
of the Brethren of Purity (Ikhw3n al-gafi), who flourished in 
the late tenth century. Eventually the idea of the sciences E 
as interrelated parts of a body of knowledge was taken over 
by orthodox theologians, and became the — for ST WEE 
fication of the sciences that form the subject matter of a l 
l copious encyclopedic literature in Islam. ? The science of 
tho principles of jurisprudence thus became part of a system 
of sciences. 
According to the KEE REECH formulation, any science 
is composed of three basic constituents; the. subject BREESE? 
| i.e. that concerning which EE is to be dou EE 
the theorems, i.e. that which is to be demonstrated; the ES 
mises, i.e. that upon which the demonstration is based, or 
| from which the demonstration proceeds. The premises are either 
: propositions or definitions Ee from other sciences, or 
. axioms accepted as valid in themselves. As the starting points 


of demonstration, the premises are the givens of a science, 





lyon Hammer made a study of this literature based on 
Hajji Khalifah. See Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall, Encyklo- 
padische Uebersicht der Wissenschaften des orients (1804); 
"Ueber die encyklopadie der Perser, Araber, und Turken,“ 
Denkschriften der Koniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Vienna; Philosophisch-historische classe, 1856-39. . 
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that upon which the science is based and apart from which 
the science cannot proceed. 

The Muslims applied the Aristotelian EE of euis 
not only to the sciences which they acquired from the Greeks 
and with which that notion had originally been associated, 
but also to their own traditional sciences. Consequently 
the notion of the eer of a acience | came to be extended 
to include not only the givens of reason, i.e. the fixst prin- 
ciples, Aatuttively perceived, from which Aristotle had derived 
his entire system, but also EN givens of tradition, acquired 
through reliable report and providing religious, legal, and 
linguistic information. 

we a the Aristotelian ‘notion of science first ri- 
gorously spotted to the science of the principles of juris- 
prudence by al-Amidi in his Aal-ibkam fi ugul alcabks . The 
Subject matter (m awqQüt) of that science is, according to ‘him, 
the verbal directives (adillah) ‘of Koran and Sunnah; the 
theorems (mas4’41) to be demonstrated are the legal values 

of these directives; and the premises (al-nabadt ) are ERN 
propositions which have been e&tablished in other EN 
e. namely the science of theology Gin al-kalam) and the science 


of Arabic. In addition there are premises which are peculiar 





lal-Xmidf, al-Ibkam, pp. 4-5. 
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to the science of the principles of jurisprudence sich Rave 
to do with purely legal BEE In all, then, there are 
three main categories of premises in the science of the prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence: theological premises (al-mab&dI"al- 
kal&miyah), linguistic premises (al-mabXdI^al-lughawiyah), | 
and legal premises (al-mabSdi'al-fighiyah). These nS 
tute the initial givens of the acience, without which legal 
" theory would be unthinkable. E E 
The legal prenises are concerned primarily with defini- 
tion and have no basis outside deet The EE) 
and linguistic EN on the other hand, are concerned with 
verities the givenness of which T independent of the science 
of which they are a part: namely, the attributes of God and 
the Prophet, and the attributes of language. Both language 
, and the divine nature are given the status of timeless reali= 
ties, the knowledge of which is fundamental to lagal theory. 
The divine nature must be known, Since the laws with which | 
the legal theory has to do are God's laws. Language must be. 
. known, since the laws are embodied in verbal directives and 
can be grasped only as the expressions are > understood. Again, 
. as with the Mu*tazilites, this requires more than àn acquain- | 


tance with the meanings of particular words; it also requires 


&n understanding of the principle features of language. 











v 


qhe formation of the "linguistic premises" thug brings | 
to a culmination that conviction which had begun with al-Shifi* i 
and was sostered by the Mu*tazilites, namely the conviction 
that there are certain linguistic facts, or givens, which must 
be known before the work of legal theorizing proper can begin. 
the Muctazilites, in dealing with the givens of langage; 
, made frequent use of the term wag, which we have taken to be 
the fullest expression of the Islamic idea of tha givenness 
of language. . In the next pages, we will see how this term 
provided à focal point for the "linguistic premises" formulated 
by the Scholastica, and how the idea of the givenness of lan- 
guage was thus systematically developed. , 
"| The centrality of the concept of w wage al-lughàh within 
the "linguistic premises" ia attested by the use of a deri- 
vative of wad* as an occasional designation for those premises, 
i.e. al-mawddcat al-lughawlyah, "Linguistic east This 
designation is ; less common than al-mabžāī’ai-lughawīyah, which 
follows the more correct philosophical usage and distinguishes 
the premises from the subject matter, for which the accepted 


philosophical term is mawdü*. However, the use of al-mawdücat 


al-ludhawIyah is, in spite of its relative rarity. significant 





libn al-Hajib, Mukhtagar al-Muntaha, p. 16. 
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in that it emphasizes the SOEN of language as a starting 
point of legal theory. There ig, in fact, a givenness in 
both the premises and subject matter of a science. The pre- 
mises are those givens which are taken aither from other sci- 
ences or from pure rusa as the basis of demonstration and 
the aubject matter is that given to whi^h the Science qua 
acience is "directed. Apart from the givenness of premises 
and subject matter no science is possible. ) | 

It is an accepted principle in Islamic thought that 
that which is T can be known only through transmis- 
sion.+ This is to a Taree extent self-evident, as the estab- 
lishment of an mee for a mearing is essentially a fact 
of history and, in the absence of any “inherent. connection | 
between expression and meaning detectzble by TS can ba 
* Known only as information about it is passed down through 
a Line of reliable transmitters in the manner of all histori= 
cal information. cR RELY: the subject of transmission 
(nagl) takes its place within the “linguistic premises." | 
The heading under which it appears is: the roulade of wage 


(matrifat al-wag*), or the knowledge of language (ma*rifat 
al-lughah). Lughah and wagt are here, as elsewhere, closely 





lai-ghawkNnI, Irshad al-fubhül, p. 13. - 
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related terms; the knowledge of one is the same as the know- 
ledge of the other. 

The interconnection between the terms wat and SE 
mentioned in the Introduction (see above, pp. 5-6), is made 
more poignant by the fact that the Study of the EEN 
of wade takes its leading principles from the science of the 
transmission of sunnah, i.e. the science of hadith-criticiam 
(arh. wa-ta*di1). This application of badith-criticism to 
the domain of language had already begun before the Muslim 
scholastics had dutorod the field of legal theory. One of 
the first to formulate a cómplete mates os transmission-cri- 
ticism for the linguistic sciences was al-AnbirT (d. 916). 
His Lumac al-adállah fI ugül al-nabw is a aonik to the 
influence of traditionism in Arabic BEEN This influ- 
ence undoubtedly goes back to earliest times, as the first 
philologists, including al-Khalil ibn Abmad (d. 791), were 
schooled in tradition. The lexicographers eventually earned 
~ . themselves the reputation of traditionists (pupaddithün) of 


language. } 


Like other traditionists, their function was to 
report, to transmit data. This data could be worked upon by 


| others: the jurist (fagfn) worked upon the data supplied by 





lal-SuyütI, al-Muzhir, I, p. 59. 
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the traditionist by applying analogy (giy83s) to it: the gram ' 
marian (nahwi) did the same with the data supplied by the ` 
lexicographer. 

Al-AnbarI, who flourished at the end of the same cen- 
Tom which had seen the State hadith-criticism and the com- 
pilation of the two great saannidalibosk of tradition, those 
of al-Bukh&ri (d. 870) and Muslim (d. 875), simply recapitu- 
lates without any serious modification the theory of transmis- 
sion-criticism as it had been developed by traditionists. 
Three factors must be Geet in connection with any given 
transmission: the number of EE EH (isndd), the | 
completeness of any given line, and the tiüstWorthineas of 
the transmitters. In respect to the first, transmission is 
divided into two types: the multilineal transmission (tawdtur) 
and the unilineal transmission (Shad). The multilineal trans- 
mission includes a number of transnission-lines sufficiently 
| distributed that no collusion can be deemed pousibia- The 
unilineal transmission, on the other hand, is based on a single 
transmission-line. Al-Anb&ri affirms that the EE? trans- 
mission produces only probable knowledge (zann). In respect 


to the second factor, transmission is divided into complete 
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and incomplete." The incomplete transmissión (mursal) is 
such that the identity of at least one of uo led d tears 
4e not indicated, and therefore his trustworthiness cannot 
be determined. Al-Anbart takes the usual traditionist point 
of view in ajastin such transmissions. In respect to the 
trustworthiness of the transmittera, Z al-Anbári stipulates 
that a bg must have a reputation of reliability 
(Sadi), erte male or female, free or 8lave. 

| With al-Amidi and Fakhr al-Din al-RAzTI, the. question | 
of the knowledge of wade al-lughah through transmission is 
introduced into the "linguistic premises" of the science of 
the principles of jurisprudence. Al-Amidi, in his brief state- 
ment of the "M reflects a point of view very much like 
that of al-Anbüri. AL-RAZI, * however, goes much further into 
the subject and raises some questions over the validity of 
a simple transference of the categories of badIth-criticism. l 
without modification into the linguistic sciences. What evo 
dence, he asks, do we have of a multilineal transmission of 
ee MM 
laj-anbart, Luma* al-adillah, pp. 39-41. 
21p1à. , p. 35. | | 
3al-Amidi, al-Ibkam, p. 4l. 


4a1-Rizi, al-MabgUl, as quoted in al-SuyütI, al-Muzhir, 
pp. 115-118. | 
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linguistic information occurring in past times? It is not 
enough that a piece of linguistic information be widely dis- 
tributed in the present; this distribution must extend into 
the past. Two avenues of proof for multilineal transmission 
in the past are closed: (1) In the linguistic sciences it 
is not customary to report on the — nbs of the 
transmitters as far back as the contemporaries of the Prophet. 
When one learns a certain word from a person, one is not told 
by Chat person that this word was "heard" from a recognized 
transmitter. The furthest one goes in authenticating a word 
is to trace it to a recognized lexicon, or some accomplished 
teacher. Al-RdzI seems to share the opinion of Ibn Paris? 
that Language is to a large extent handed down from one per- 
Son to another as a spontaneous activity quite independent 
of the role of transmitters; the supreme instance of this 
activity is the process by which a child learns words from 
his elders. (2) Moreover, there is no purpose for multilineal 
transmission in language. In respect to certain weighty mat- 
ters of law and religion, multilineal transmission. serves the 
purpose of guarding against sap cieicion: but in matters of 


language there is no motive (d3^*1) for fabrication. In Short, 





lipn Faris, al-Sdbibt, p. 30. 








al-RAÁZI is aware that transmission, in the case of language, 
is not a8 formal and regularized as in the case of religious 
tradition. He does not exclude the category of multilineal 
transmission from the domain of language, but insists that it 
must be understood in a somewhat different senga.. fei 
terion for multilineal transmission in language is more subjec- 
tive than in the science of tradition. An expression whose 
meaning has been transmitted in multilineal fashion is simply 
an expression whose meaning is in fact doubted by no one. 
For example, whoever would doubt that "earth" means earth, 
and "sky" means sky would be rebuked by those around him, 
Such doubt would be taken as sheer audacity. This certainty 
(jazm) we have respecting such expressions is proof enough 
that they have been cranssitted in multilineal fashion, apart 
from the formal apparatus of a chain of transmitters. other. 
expressions, however, are admittedly uncommon and their mean- | 
ings stragge; with respect to such words we have a sense of 
uncertainty, on account of which we may correctly attribute 
vo them a unilineal transmission. Thus “unilineally trans- 
, mitted" is equivalent to the well-known lexicographical cate- 
gory of gharTb (rare). Conversely, ua dich is not gharib 
is the product of multilineal transmission. Al-Razi, in sup- 


port of his subjective interpretation of the.types of trans- 
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. mission, states that the legal theorists and philologists ` 
have never really concerned themselves vit transmission- 
criticism, as is evidenced from the fact that many of the 
‘eazy philological books, e.g. those of al-Khalil ibn Apmad 
and Bibawayht, contain errors. 

This "adaptation" of the categories of multilineal 
and unilineal transmission by al-Rdzi to the linguistic sci- 
ences, BE? accepted by many later legal theorista, is not 
at'all SatiePAcCory to the great polyhistor al-SuydtI, who 


returns to the more formalistic point of view of al-Anbari. 





Philologista, he maintains, have given attention to transmis- 
sion criticism, and have composed tabagát books for the pur- 
pose, whereby the BEER names of the linguistic sciences can 
be identified and their value as transmitters determined. } 


Moreover, al-guyuti devotes a long chapter of the Muzhir* 





to illustrations of the occurrence of the formulas of trans- 
mission in the philological books. His approach to language 
is that of a thorough-going traditionist, and he employs pany 
of the categories of hadith th-criticism, e. g. sabTh, £3844, 


mursal, etc. 


Paran maase ttd 
lai-suyütI, al-Muzhir, I, p. 120. 


2ībid., pp. 144-170. d 





A similar approach is followed by certain legal theo- 
ista as well. Al-Zarkasht (d. 1344) ,2 for example, lays 
"| down five conditions for the obligatory acceptance of a word: 
(1) It must be proven by a tadig chain of transmitters to 
be from the Arabs; (2) the M—— of the Eet 
aust be EEN (3) the word must be transmitted from 
someone who is considered to be a great authority (bujjah A 
in matters of language; (4) the transmitter must actually 
hear tha word from the one from whom he transmits it; (5) 
those who transmit it from him must ‘then also hear the word 
from him. | 

Whatever be the exact. iutersretación of the categories 
of transmission as applied to language, the fact remains that 
throughout the literature of legal theory tranemission has 
a firm place within the "linguistic pnis as the basis 
for the knowledge of the "givens" of language. Of the two 
types of knowledge in the Muslim epistemology, i.e. knowledge 
based on SES and knowledge acquired through reason, the 
knowledge of w vage al-lughah, i.e. of the al-mawdütcát al-lu- 
shew iyah, belongs e to the former. 


Accordingly, analogy (sivas) is refused by most of the 





-lpadr al-DIÍn ai-Zarkasht, al-Babr al-MubIt, as quoted 
= al-SuyütI, al-Muzhir, I, pp. 58-59. 
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later legal theorists a role in the science of language, i.e. 
lexicography. There is PEE in this refusal an unwil- 
lingness SS give to analogy a status comparable 6o that which it 

occupies in law, i.e. the status of a source. The other sources 
of law find a place of sorts in lexicography. The Koran from 
earliest times was an ibori in language. The Sunnah, 
though. ignored by the early philologists, eventually came to 
be recognized as a second authority, probably as a result 
-of the codification of the Sunnah in the ninth century. Ibn 
Malik makes free use of the Sunnah as shawahid (authoritative 
examples) 3 As an equivalent of Ais" (consensus) we find 
the kalüm al fared (speech of the Arabs). Unlike the ijnat 
of law, which extends through , the first three centuries of 
Islam, the kalln alfarab reaches back into the pre-Islamic 
period, and the poetry of that period is considered its tru- 
est expression. The lexicographera drew chiefly on the pre-. 
Islamic poets, though many of then also consulted with con- 


temporary beduins. The resemblance between xalZn al-Carab 





` and se can be seen in a1-ShĀfi I's emphasis on the kalam 


al- arab as the R A of the whole community. Though 





. lgoldziher, Muhammadanische Studien, IL, p. 239. 


2al-shafici, al-Risalah, p. 42. 
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essentially a deposite of the past, i.e. of pre-Islamic times, 
it is carried forth in the minds of Muslims. The vastness 
(satah) of Arabic is such that it cannot be the possession 
of a single individual (except one miraculously endowed, as 
a Prophet); therefore it must be sought in the whole commun- 
ity. This attitude encourages a kind of talab al-*ilm (pioua 
pursuit of knowledge) in language. | 
with three of the sources of jurteprudence thus present 

in the linguistic sciences as sources for the knowledge of l 
wagt, it was —( that some jurists, e.g. al-BaqillünT 

(a. 1013), Abi Ishaq al-1efar’’ int (d. 1027), should have 
sought a place for the fourth source, i.e. analogy. The ais 
gument they used was as follows:l The word khamr, for exam- 
^. ple, is derived from mukhamarah, which means "intoxication." 
Transmitters report that the word khamr has been established 
for the fermented juice of the grape. However, through ana- 
ion we can go Beyene the transmitted information and affirm 
_, that khamr khamr has been established also for the fermented juice 
of the date. The "cause" Gilah) of this analogy is the pre- 
gence of an EE in both the fermented juice 


' of the grape and that of the date, rendering both proper s1ig- 





cda lal-Xmidr, al-Ibkm, p. 29; al-Shawküni,; Irshad al-fubul, © 
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nifications of khamr. That is to say, the cause of fermented 
grape juice's being called khamr, i.e. the presence of an 


intoxicating element, is also by analogy the cause. of fermented 





date juice's being called khamr, though the latter acceptation 
is not EEN . 
Al-AmidI, who representscwhat became the majority opin- 

ion, ejecta this line of reasoning chiefly on the grounds 
that it does not present us with any thing conclusive. Granted 
that it is logically possible that the word khamr may have 
been established for fermented date juice on the basis of à. 
property common (al-wagf al-jàmi^) to it and to fermented 
grape juice, it is likewise logically possible that it may 
not have been 80 established, that it may rather have been 
l established exclusively (khägşatan) for fermented scans juice. ? 
This inconclusiveness attaches to all attempts to apply ana- 
logy to language; therefore analogy cannot be considered a 
proper source of language. qne only avenue to wagt EES 
ds transmission (nagl): ‘hie only authority in Language e: i 
what is transmitted from Koran, Sunnah, and kalam al-Carab. 


Moreover, ‘there is no real iikéness between the analogy of 


jurisprudence and the — which some try to apply to lan- 


CN nen 
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guage, Since the analogy of jurisprudence is in reality 
grounded in the consensus of the SE community, and is thus 
" itself known to us through transmission. There is no positive 
transmission showing us that in matters of language the early 
community, particularly the earliest lexicographers, used 
aaron therefore in the later lexicography analogy is an o 
ere enterprise, divorced from a larger consensus; 
which smacks of innovation. 
The emphasis on transmission aa the sole basis for 

the knowledge of wag®_ al-lughah thus expliustas mere fully 
the idea of the givenness of language. This givenness is 
not the givenness ef logical or formal truth posited by the 
intellect, nor is it ‘the givenness of phenomena directly ex- 
hetienceds in the spheres of logical truth and direct exper- 
ience, givenness is immediate. Islam is concerned, not with 
the immediately given, but with that which is given mediately, 
i.e. through the medium of transmission. Language, like law, 
belongs ‘to the order of the mediately given. wade al-lughaāh, 
like the Sunnabjitself, depende on transmission as a vehicle 
through which to be communicated through time. 

| Having thus shown how the knowledge of the givens of 
language is acquired, the legal TERR are prepared to 


deal directly with the givens themselves. ‘Again, as with 
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Abū al-Husayn, the notion of what~-is-established in language 
(al-mawd0°&t al-lughawIyah) embraces both the particular and 
the general facts of language. Both are the concern of the 
legal theorists. He must know the outabitishud maninge of 
particular expressions al-dalalat al-wad*Iyah) if he is to 
ascertain the meaning of texts. The established meaning of 
the expressions in a text, taken at face value, constitute 

the literal sense (zahir). The literal sense is the start- 
ing point of legal interpretation. Of the two principle types ' 
of signification with which the scholastic legal theory is 
concerned, i.e. explicit signification (daiat al-mantüg) 
and implicit signification (dal&lat al-mafhSm),l the former 
is the iore fundamental; and the first step in determining 
an explicit signification is the ascertainment of the literal " 
EENS, However, since the literal sense does not always yield 
a precise meaning, the legal thecristu must go beyond the 
particular facts of language, i.e. the established meanings 
of particular DE E the general facts, i.e. estab- 
lished semantic features that characterize categories of s 
pressions EE BEE generality, idiom, metaphor). 


These features are responsible for ambiguity in the literal 





luuhammad Adib $4lih, Tafsir al-nusüg, pp. 437ff. 
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sense, i.e. for ijm31, which must be resolved by the legal 
theorist in accordance dich rüles provided by stylistics (€ilm 
al-bayEn). It should be emphasized that these features are 


established; they are not accidents of language, but givens 





of language, designed to have a definite function in language. 
The bulk of the "linguistic premises" is devoted to Boegen, 
ing that these features are established. Only by doing so 
do the legal theorists consider themselves justified in going 
beyond the ambiguous literal sense of texts to a more precise 
sense ascertained by stylistic rules.” Unlike the ginirites, 
the Sunnites disassociate clarity of meaning (bayan) from 
literal sense (gahir); the clear meaning of a text is that - 
meaning which is grasped from the express lone used in accor- 
dance with stylistic rules. In certain. EEN a, literal 
sense may be free of anbiguity, i.e. may be clear, in which 
case interpretative measures euch as delimitation (takhs1$g) 
and explication (ta? wil ) are unnecessary . In the majority 
‘of cases, however, these measures are necessary; and the use 
of them is justified by features established in language. 

In the remaining portion of this section, we will see 
how the scholastic legal theorists argue that the principle 
features of language upon which their hermeneutics is based 


, are among those things established in Language. i.e. are givens 


of language. 
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Metaphor? WW 

| The givenness of metaphor is denied by only one Sunnite 
jurist, namely Abii Ieh4q al-Isfara" Ini (d. 1027), iii rejects 
not tha fact that an expression such as "lion" can in certain 
instances mean “courageous man" but that this usage of lion 
differs in principle from any other usage of the expression. 
In other words, he assinilates metaphor to non-metaphor (haz 
‘qiqah), thereby abolishing the category of metaphor altoge- 
ther. "The criticism of this point of view has AUS been 
indicated (see above; pp- .S1-S2). l 

Most legal theorists are at pains to show the given- 

ness of metaphor in language. This proves a somewhat diffi- | 
cult task for the chief reason, mentioned previously in con- 
nection with the Muctazilites, that the givennesa of ld xa 
cannot ne expressed by means of the term wagt, since this 
term in the standard definition of metaphor has a special 
connection with the non-metaphor. A metaphor on this defini- 
tion is an expression which is used (ustuSmil) in a anig 
other than the meaning for which it has been established 


(wudi*a). The terms istiSmal and wad* are placed in opposi- 





lal-Amidi, al-IbkSm, pp. 23-24; al-BihürI, Musallam 
Aal-thubüt, I, pp. 154-155; al-Subki, Jame al-javami*, I, p. 
#02; al-ShawkaànI, Irshad al-fubul, pp. 20-21. 
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tion to each other; the latter has the connotation of what 
is the essence of Language, pa former the connotation of 
. what is a departure from the true essence. Metaphor thus 
takes on the appearance of a manipulation of Language freely 
and arbitrarily practiced by anyone having a fancy for it. 
This gtate of affirs is obviously intolerable to anyone accept- 
ing the existence of metaphor in the Koran, as the Sunnite 
legal theorists do; such arbitrariness attributed to the sa- 
cred texts of law would make for complete EE chaos. 
Consequently, ES theorists are committed to the view that 
metaphor is part of the fabric of language; and if they cannot 
affirm the givenness of metaphor by means of the term wags 
they must do so in some other way. 

Qna way is to show that usage (isti*mil), upon which 
metaphor is based, is, like wagt itself, transmitted from 
the Arabs.! This takes from usage the stigma of arbitrariness; 
one may "use" expressions. ag metaphors only in a manner con- 
forming to the usage of the Arabs. ‘There is thus in "usage" 
a givenness, a "sunnah,* which though distinguishable from 
the giveriness of wad* is nonetheless givenness in the true 


sense of the word. Such is the givenness of metaphor. There 
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are two views as to the way in which the principle of trans- : 
mission is to be applied to metaphorical usage. (i) Accord- 
ing to one, which is the atricter view, each metaphor must he 
transmitted together with its metaphorical meaning from the 
Arabs. The argument is: how do we know that “lion signifies 
in vertais instances “courageous man" if we are not informed E 
| through a chain of transmitters of this signification? It 
is unthinkable, on this view, that such a signification is 
TEN immediately from the context itself, i inferred from 
a connection (fal'"qgah) Geer the proper meaning and the 
metaphorical meaning. If metaphor were based solely on con- 
nections between meanings and not on transmission, there would 
: be SE to prevent ug from supposing that "palm tree" may ` 
‘be used metaphorically for a tall animal, not just a tall man, 
as is usually the case; since in the case of tall animal a 
" connection can be established with the palm SH in terms of 
the BECH attribute of tallness. Without Ciona there 
is no limit to metaphor; and metaphor unchecked leads to con- 
fusion. Transmission is thus a necessary limiting-factor. 
(2) The other view, which is somewhat less exacting. than the 
foregoing view, is that it is the manner, or style, of meta- 
phorical usage which must be transmitted from the Scb. not 


each actual metaphor. If it can be established that the Arabs 
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did use metaphor and be shown in what manner they did so, 
: this im sufficient Se establishing the givenness of metaphor 
in language. The arbitrariness is lessened by the fact that 
metaphorical usage must be subjected e the rules derived from 
' the usage of the Arabs, rules that stipulate the types of 
connection on which — Á may be based. 

The other way of affirming the givenness of metaphor 

is to employ the cognate of wad*, i.e. muwagatan, } as was 
done by the | MOORE EUER This makes possible the retention 


of wagt as a term associated with the non-métaphor, without 


5 EE the qivenness of M 


Murs idea of the establishment — gës ah) of metaphor 
im T many respects a close correlate of the idea of the 
transmission (nagl) of metaphorical usage. What is transmitted 
must have been established at some point in the past. ‘Thus 
the two ways of affirming the Si venous of metaphor, i.e. 
through | the principle of transmission and through the usage 
l of the term muwdda ah , supplement each other, though within 
the "linguistic premises” they are not mentioned conjointly. 


The impact of the term | muwadaah as a EE RRE for 


the givenness of metaphor is seen in the later ‘evelopment, 





lai-AmidI, al-Ibkam, p. 15. 
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in the treatises in the "science of wagt," of the category 
of "indirect* wagt, ? (al-wadc al-ta’wilI) which is a direct 
carry-over of muwüda*ah. With this né category, the given- 


ness of metaphor finds its ultimate expression. 


$ a, 


Legal Idiom? 


Legal idiom is considered to be one of the sources 
of ambiguity with which hermeneutics must deal.” Certain ex- 
pressions, primarily Koranic, e.g. galah, weg, were recog- 
inized to have meanings in the context of law which they do 

not have in ordinary language. ‘The problem was whether in 
,particular cases to interpret such expressions in accordance 


with their "linguistic" or their "legal" meanings. 





lpa?wTlI literally means "explicative"; however, in 
English "éxplicative" does not serve well as a description 
of “establishment"; "indirect". is more suitable. A metaphor 
is established indirectly for its meaning, i.e. is appointed 
to signify a meaning by means of a ‘context (bi-al-garinan). 
Consequently, a metaphor requires explication. A non-metaphor, 


on the other hand, is established directly for a meaning, i.e.- 


is appointed to signify a meaning through itself (bi nafeihi). 
See *Igüm al-Din al-Isfara*ini, Sharp al-risalah al-wad*iyah, 
fol. 6a. uS ` 


2Abū al-Husayn, al-Muttamad, pp. 23-26; al-Amidi, 
al-Ibk"]m, pp. 18-23; al-Bihüri, Musallam al-thubUt, I, pp. 
164-165; Ibn al-Hájib, Mukhtagar al-Muntahà, pp. 22-23; 
al-Shawküni, Irshad al-fubul, pp. 19-20. - 


3Wubammad Adib Şälib, TafsIr àl-nugüg, p. 231. 
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The possibility of technical vocabularies had been 
"| yecognized by philologists. When an artisan creates tools 
for his profession, he must give these tools names; these 
: i di 
names constitute a vocabulary peculiar to him and his co- 
workers, à vocabulary quite distinct from the language pro- 
per.! To this extent a certain evolution is granted in the 


formation of expressions, resulting not in a modification 


of language as such, but in a proliferation of technical vo- 


cabularies. "The language" handed down from the past remains. 
I å 


ar Ae 


‘untouched by this BEE Technical yocabularies are said 
to arise out of a special wagt is which a group of artisans 
or spécialists participate, this type of wagt is described 
as wage urfi, as distinct from wad lughawi. It is the lat- 
ter exclusively which forms the basis of language per pa and 
which is authoritative tor thé whole community. wagt *urfiI 
is Suthorrbeciva only in the domain in which it is er Tes 


With respect to the legal idioma, the question which ` 


imposes itself on the legal theorists is whether to interpret 


them as metaphors arising out of “the language" or.as tech- 
nical terms forming a special vocabulary distinct from "the 


language." In more precise terms, the question is whether 





libn Jinnf, al-Khag3?ig, I, p. 45. 
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to take as the basis of the legal idiom al-wad* al-lughawi 
or al-wad* al-sharti (^ special legal wag’). ) 

Advocates of the first TRUE ive ware al=-Baqilldni, 
Fakhr al-Din al-RazI, and al-BaydawI. They argued that to 
| posits. a special vocabulary ‘peculiar to the Koran ánd distinct 
from "the language" would violate the maxim, found in the 
Koran itself, that the Koran is an’ Arabic Koran. It was this 
maxim which made the givenness of language a fundamental pre- 
mine of all religious sciences. The Koran was | Gonsidecad 
to be revealed in the language of the Arabs, i.e. in a làn- 
guage whose givenness was a pre-established fact. The notion 
of a technical vocabulary in the Koran implied a non-Arabic, 
or more exactly SEET element (indeed a very impor- 
tant element, since words in this vocabulary were pivotal . 
$n the religious life of Moslima), the givenness of which 
| could not be considered a -pre-established fact. The given- 
ness of such a vocabulary would be concurrent with the reve: 
lation itself, and would require that the establishment (wag*) ` 
of the vocabulary be made known by some process of transmission 
to those to whom the revelation was addressed. However, there 
is no indication of any such transmission. Therefore the 
legal idiom of the Koran, eather than constituting a special 


vocabulary, must be part of the pre-established language of 
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the Arabs. Any peculiarity of meaning in these idioms can be 
accounted for in.terms of metaphor. Thus galíh, the lexico- 
graphers tell us, means "call" (dutá) in "the language." 
In the Koran, it is given a more pirticuixtiaed meaning, í.e 
a particular type of call subject to certain regulations and 
legal evaluation (wujUb). This particularization of meaning 
does not obliterate the original meaning which the word has 
l in the language. Thus galah is given a basis in "the language’; 
the proper meaning of the word is found in “the language" and 
the metaphorical usage to which it is subjected in the Koran 
conforms to the rules of metaphor given in language. 

` Those who argued Pop tne Stevens of a special tech- 
nical EE in the Koran based on al-wad* al-shar*1 took 
the following line ef éasonings At least some of the legal 
" 4dioms of the Koran, 80 they pointed out, have lost their 
original meaning entirely. Thus galzh does not mean "call" 
since a mute is capable of Sorfscaing anit: Moreover, in 
the case of true metaphor, ‘the metaphorical meaning occurs . 
l in the mind of the hearer subsequently to fne. occurrence of 
re original meaning, 50 | that the connection between the two 


meanings may be grasped. “This subordination of meaning to 


meaning does not, however, occur in the usage of legal idioms. 
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When the word gawm is uttered, one does not first grasp the 
meaning "abstention" and then subsequently the meaning "fast"; 
rather one grasps the latter meaning immediately (tabSduran). 
Furthermore, the communication of the meaninga of legal idioms 
‘goes not necessarily require a special process of transmission, 
Buch as that by which the ER of "the language" is com- 
municated. Legal "m can be AR from contexts and l 
from the practice of the community. As regards the maxim that 
the Koran is an Arabic Koran, this can be true in apite of 
the presence of non-Arabic elements in it. (Foreign words 
in this connection are considered conjointly with legal terms.) 
The term "Qur?3n" can refer to either the part (i.e. a verse, 
a. SESCH ‘or the Arabic element), or the whole, depending on 


the context. 


"The case for the presence of a technical vocabulary 
in the Koran was first advanced by the Mu*tazilites, and despite 
the opposition of men like al-Baqillant it ultimately carried 
the day. The Jator books oF legal theory accept. it without 
fear that the givenness of language is thereby undermined. 

The idea of the givenness o£ language thus takes on a some- 
what broader application. The givenness of "the language” 
remains fundamental; but against the background of this given- 


ness, the givenness of the technical legal vocabulary as a 


oe TS 





B4 i 
separate phenomenon independent of the givenness of "the lan- 


guage" proper is also admitted. 


Generality, Homonymity, Synonymity e 
Of these three features of language, generality (tunm) 


is the one the givenness of which is least disputed. ` Abi 
al-gusayn al-Bagril records that the Murji^ites, a sect of 
early Islamic times, denied the existence of qeneral terms 
‘in language. The expressions usually taken as general, i.e. 
the so-called alfaz al-*unüm, were in their opinion particu- 
lar (knaBgg). We may suppose that the wip ivan were react- 
ing against the legal hermeneutics of al-shagicr, in which 
generality is one of the leading principles; however, we have 
no direct evidence that this was ‘go. In any case, the ere 
of the Murji?^ites appears to have soon disappeared, as there 
is no mention of it in the books of the scholastic facet theo- 
rists. with al-ShnAfi*I, generality becomes an accepted fact 
. of language and a cardinal premise of Muslim hermeneutics. 
Generality as auch is never an issue in Muslim legal SES 
though there is disagreement as to the ava lusbion (hukm) of 


general terms, i.e. whether they are binding or not. 





lana al-Husayn, al-MuStamad, p. 209. 
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Homonymity and synonymity,! on the other hand, are 
very much disputed, and á great deal of attention is directed 
in the "linguistic premises” to showing that they are among 
the established givens of language. The usual definition of 
the aan is: an expression established for a plurality of 
meanings by a plurality o£ estabiishnents (awqa*). Pa eat 


part of the definition sets the homonym off from the general 


. expression, which is established for a plurality of meanings 


by a single establishment. A homonym is, in effect, a group 
of expressions in disguise: The same expression is established 
for one meaning, anà then, quite apart fron that establishment, 
for another meaning. gach establishment (wagt) is a separate 
fact of language, a separate given. Thus Savi means both | 


"spring" and "eye", and each signification is independent 


- of the other; it is as though Sayn is in reality two words, 


the vocal Bimilarity between them being coincidental. A ayno- 


nym, by contrast, is an expression established for a meaning | 


. for which another expression is also established. The same 


meaning is subject to two or more establishments. 





D 


lai-Amidf, al-rpk8m, pp. 10-13; Ibn al-güjib, Mukhtasar 
Al-Muntaha, pp. 17-19; al-Bihdri, Musallam al-thubtt, pp. ) 
135-138, 189-190; al-ShawküÜnil, Irshad àl-fubUi, pp. 16-18; ` 
al-SubkI, Jam* al-jawami-, pp. 379-384. 
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The objections to homonymity and synonymity proceed 
£rom the contention that they serve no useful purpose; and 
what Ke egtablished (wudita) in language must have a purpose. 
Indeed, homonymity and synonymity only contribute to confu- 
gion, making of language a heavy burden that it ought not 
to be. If an:expression has two mene then the intelli- 
gibility of language is piety ised, one never knows which 
meaning is meant. If two expressions have the same meaning, 
language then becomes an unnecessarily toilsome affair; each 
person must learn both expressions, lest some | learn one and 
some the other, Beer communio eon completely . Underly- 
ang these objections isa firm conviction in the rátionality = 
of Tanim; and indeed in the rationality of all that is | 
established. wage al-lughan precludes the fortuitous and 
accidental. Language is the product of conscious delibera- 
- tion. It ia prougns into being for the sole purpose of com 
munication; whatever does not serve this : purpose, whatever 
makes for unintelligibility or unnecessary effort is to be 
denied. The ideal (agl) of language is a SE EC of words 
: for a plurality of ideas, each: word being uniquely appointed 
for an idea. Since homonymity and synonymity do not conform 
" to this ideal, their givenness is denied. Accordingly, liom 


nymity 1s SERA away by some philologists in terms of a 


a ——Ó 
- I e- 
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“transcendental unity of concept"! underlying all the appar- 


ently diverse meanings of a particular expression; synonymity 


is disposed of in those efforts, of which al-ThatSlibT's (d. 
1038) figh al-lughah (Wisdom of banduide) is a chief example, 
to Single out the nuances of expressions which render all 
expressions unique in their Bignification: l 

The defenders of homonymity and synonymity are obliged 
to demonstrate the rationality of these features, since the 
rationality of language is i dodss to Which they no less than 


their adversaries are committed. Their case is built on the 


: premise that the purpose of language includes more than mere 


communication. Esthetic effect is an equally valid end to 
be achieved, and synonymity facilitates the realization of 


thie end by supply ing the poet with numerous expressions for 


.& given idea, the choice of which ‘is determined by considera- 


tions of rhyme and meter. Moreover, ambiguity can serve a. 

useful purpose, rendering homonymity appéoptiake on cartain 
cocásiona; The Prophet himself was on one occasion saved by 
an ambiguity. When je and Abu Bakr were fleeing from ies, 
the Cio mdi ware accosted and jui was asked, "Who is 


this with you?" Abu Bakr replied, "This is my guide.“ The 





luassignon, "Reflexions sur la structure primitive de 
l'analyse grammaticale en arabe," Arabica, I, fasc. l, p. 10. 
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reply was both appropriate and truthful. 

TO sum up: The real basis for the Islamic idea of the 
givenness of language was provided, not by the theories of 
the origin of jsndiade which were advanced in the tenth cen 
tury, but by the system of legal thought which was being deve- 
loped about the same time by the Muctazilites dn the model 
established by al-Shafi*i, and which was eventually formalized 


by the Muslim scholastics. This basis was a pragmatic, not 


a theoretical, one. Every system of thought must begin somee 


where, and a system which is based on a textus receptus must 


necessarily begin with language. If the system is to be intact 


and stable, so must be the language upon which it in the final 


analysis rests. A house built upon sand will not endure. 
Language must be above the shifting sands of human affairs; 


it must be a given, an absolute, a fixed and reliable point 


- Of reference. 


In the “linguistic premises” of the science of the 
EH of Jurisprudence, the Paru wad* became the stap- 
dard expression for the idea of the givenness of ER 
as a ütártins point of legal. thought. Before it can be de- 
termined what is established in the realm pr law through the. 
sacred texte, it dust be: determinsd What is axtablisned aa: 


the realm of language. In Islam, the “given" is always un- 
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derstood as the "established". The "linguistic prenisos* 
are concerned mainly with those Ge of language whose 
establishment was controverted. The majority of the acholas- 
tics, taking the philological point of view of the Muctazi- 

lites before then, argued pane all the features in question 
are “established. $ In so doing they reinforced the idea of 


the givenness of language. l 1 





‘The “science of Wagt" 

In the “science of wagt" the idea of the givenness of 
language reaches ite fullest expression. The Snehasis shifts 
from the givenness of certain features of language to the 
givenness of language in its totality. The "Linguistic pre- 
mises" were concerned only with those givens which had a bear- 
ing on the interpretation of texts. The idea of the givenness 
of language wag explored, not for its own sake, but as a neces- 
sary preliminary to legal theory. That language in its to- 
tality is established was presupposed by the legal theorists. 
The principle that only what is established in language has 
` relevance to legal interpretatiorfpresupposes that language 
as a whole is established. ) | 

The "science of wage". explores this presupposition. 

It attempts to show how all the elements in language have 

been established, and thereby works out sistema ticabiy the 

idea of the givenness of language in its totality. By "ele~ 
ment" we mean any unit of EE any expression ‘(lafz) 
in the general sense, iocluding not only words, but also 


formal elements, i.e. forms of words, suffixes, etc. 


In modern semantics the theory that most nearly cor- 
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| responds to the Muslim semantic outlook is Sie theory of the 
name-relation.]. In this theory, meaning is conceived in terms 
of simple "standing for." The meaning of an expression is 
that for ce the expression viia that for which the ex- 
pression is à name. Muslims carry this theory to extreme: 
every expression is a name for something, even expressions 
that in modern linguistics would be called "pure markers," 
i.e. expressions indicating relations betwean words but hav- 
ing no meaning in themselves, e.g. conjunctions. Thus the 
process by which language is "established" {wugifa) is con- 


t 
ceived as a name-giving process. Unlike the modern theory , 


7 


of the ee however, which sees expressions as the, 
natn Oz objects in the world, the Muslim view sees expres- 
sions as names of ideas in the mind. The process by which 
` language is established is a process of establishing names 


for pre-existent ideas. ? l X 





lseo Rudolph Carnap, Meaning and Necessity (Chicago: 
, University of Chicago Press, 1960), Pp. 96-100. 


2The ideas for which expressions are established as 
names are called by different terms: ma na, madlul, mafhum. 
In each cage an idea, not an object in the external world, ` 
is meant. Thus al-Jurjani defines ma ani as: al-sywar al- 
dhihniyah min haythu annahu wudi a bi-iza iha al-alfaz. i 
See Ali ibn Muhammad al-Jurjani, Klteb al-$a rifat (Cairo: . 
al-Matba ah al-Hamidiyah, 1903), p. 150. In muslim semantic 
thought, the opposition is always between lafz and ma na. 


‘ t- A 





the context of legal theory, was the great Scholastic theo- 
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The name-relation lies at the heart of the notion of 


the givenness of language. The "elements" which make up lan- 


‘guage stand in a fixed, ordained relation to those ideas of. 


which they are names. The explication of the givenness of 
language consists in elucidating the process whereby the xc. 
relation is established. This is what the "science of yag" 
does. 

This science is said to have grown eher out of 
the science of the principles of jurisprudence.! The first ` 
to deal with the subject of wad* for ite own sake, outside 


c 
D 


a “Adud al-DIn al-TjI (a. 1355). His SES however, ` 


did not give cise immediately to a separate MEA The 


short treatise which he wrote (al-Risdlah al-wadetyah) only 
suggested topics that were to be dealt with fully and systema- 


tically later. Even as late as the early sixteenth century, 


Tashköprüzade (d. 1561) states that the "science of w vade" PY: 
had not yet become a written (mudaww an) Science and that the | 
2 


treatise of al-TjI was but a drop in the ocean of that science. 


It appears that the "gcience of wags" did not gain ` 





. lanon., RisSlah fi al-wad*, Yehuda MS 4275, fol. 70b; 
Mabmüd shihabI, DU Risdleh, p. b. 


2anmed Tashkbprüzade, Mift®h al-Sa*3dah, I, p. 110. 
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the status of a recognized written science until the eighteenth 


century. The first treatises on wad*, independent of the com- 





mentary literature on al-Iji‘s Ris3lah, appear at that time. 
These treatises, which are of the nature of manuals, present 
a body of knowledge far more comprehensive and systematic 
than that represented by the treatise of al-fjI. Soma of i | 
them will be dealt with later. 

In elucidating the process whereby the name-relation, 
i.e. ihe relation between the elements” of language and their 
. meanings, is established, the authors of the wadt treatises 
make use of "categories" (agsīm} of wads. The application 
of these categories to the "elements" of language constitutes 
S ,an exhaustive account of the establishment of language in its 
totality and the final Muslim statement of the givenness of 
language. l | 

The remaining pages,of this dissertation vill be de- 
voted to an analysis of the "Science of wagt.” This analysis | 
will proceed in two SENG First, we will examine EN cate- 


gories of wad: then, the manner in which these categories 


are applied to the "elements" of language. 
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The chief categoriea of wad_ fall into three sete: 
(1) al-wage al-ĉāmm li-mawdü? lahu "ëmm 
al-wadj* al- “ärm Li-mawdaS lahu khāgg 
al-wad* al-khàgg li-mawqu* lahu khagg 


(2) al-wad* al-shakhsi' 
al-waj* al-naw^1 


(3) al-wag* al-tabgiqi ` S 
al-wad* al-ta*wIll : 


The first set may be translated as follows: 
General establishment for a general REFER of establishment 
(i.e. meaning) 
General establishment for a particular EE of estab- R 
lishment ` ` 
particular establishment for a particular atest of es- 
tablishment l 
Since these rana tatione involve rather lengthy phrases that 
do not lend themselves to repetition, we will refer to these" 
categories by means of abbreviations of the Arabic phrases: 
A-A, A-Kh, Kh-Kh. As these categories are the most difficult 
to comprehend, more space will be given to explaining them | 
than to the other sets of categories. 


The second set will be rendered: 


"Isolative" wagt 
"Subaumptive" wage 


The third set, which may be rendered as "direct" wags 
and "indirect" w wage (see above, p. 79). is less common in the 


literature of wagt ; and we will have few occasions to refer to 
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the categories of this set. 


* t * é A * 

The categories A-A, A-Kh, and Kh-Kh were first deline- 
ated by *AlI ibn Muhammad al-Jurj&nf (d. 1413) in his commen- 
taries* on the treatise of al-1jI. The groundwork for these 
categories was laid by al-Tji himself, whose treatise? is 
concerned primarily with the category A-Kh. Once this cate- 
pm been introduced, it was a natural step to the forma- 
tion of the siheri 8 

The category A-Kh was developed by al-IjI as a means 
of demonstrating that certain expressions (alfaz), i.e. per- 
&onal pronouns, demonstrative pronouns, relative pronoun): 

, and particles, are to be counted as particülars (juz?Tyat), 
rather than as universals (culltyat), as was the habit of 
the *ancienta".? Such expressions, he feels, are particulars 


because they are established for particular ideas, although 





l«Al1Y ibn Muhammad al-Jurjani, Hashiyah tala matn al- 
RisSlah al-wag‘iyah, fol. 3a; Sharh *alà al~Risdlah al-waq- 
‘fyah, fol. 115a. | 


2al-1jY, al-Rísaülah al-wad*Iyah, in Majmüc al-mutüm, 
PP. 33-35. l ' , 


Ji.e. the pre-Ghazzalian, pre-scholastic jurist-theo- 
logians whóse chief representative was al-BAqillànf. on the 
difference between "ancients" and "moderns" see Muhsin Mahdi, 
Ibn Khaldtn's Philosophy of History, pp. 31-33. 





| 
| a | 
| they differ from other particulars in that they are established 
for these ideas, not directly, but oe the medium of uni- 
. versal ideas. | 
The meaning of these étatenenti will be explained after 


| 

H P 

| we have first dealt with a preliminary question: the propriety 

| of applying the universal-particular distinction to expressions. 
| : 


In logic, this distinction is said to be primarily applicable 


is "true of many," particular if it is not "true of many.*! 


to ideas, or concepts: a concept (sürah) is universal if it 
| i 


Expressions are said to be universal or particular in a deri- 
vatiMe sense (bi al-Carad), Bile in logic the only expressions 
to which head qualifications are attached are common nouns 


and proper names. pne never comes across instances, in logic, 


| 

| 

E of the application of the univeréal-particuļar distinction. to 
| peraonal, demonstrative, relative pronouns, or particles. 

ES Che ER of vage" the universal-particular dis- 
| tinction is applied to all types of expressions. The justi- 
fication for this is not expressly stated, but it may be ge 
ly surmised. All EES have meanings. if an expression 


may be called universal or particular by virtue of the mean- ` 


ing which it has, the all expr eesscns may be called universal 





loutb al-Din al-R821, sharp al-Risalah al-shámgiyah 
pP. 44ff. 
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or particular. A personal pronoun, for example, has a mean- 


ing: that meaning is either universal or particular; there- 


fore the personal pronoun is either universal or particular. 


The expressiong whose particularity al-TjI is concerned 
to establish fall into two classes; (1) particles form a class 
of their own; (2) personal, demonstrative, and relative pro- 


nouns form another class; the designation for this class is 





matrifah (definite), and in addition to these three types of 


expressions, proper names also belong to this class. 


In presenting al-IjI's exposition of the category of 


 A-Xh, we will first show how he uses this category to demon- 


- strate the Vereen of the maĉrifät omar than proper 


names), and then how he uses it to EES ES the particu- 
larity of particles. 

Before we move directly into the geet ele of the par- 
ticularity of the ma SSC ELSE, a few generat — , Concerning 


the matrifft and their place in Arabic philology will be in 





Order. In both aia and rhetoric one finde the principle 
asserted that the subject of a sentence 1s briperly a aeri kon. 
The term matrifah, which literally means “knowledge, " is used 


in philology to designate an expression which refers to some- 


- 


—Á TER “alg aler, p- 54; 
Ibn *AgIl, Sharh ‘ala al-alflyah, I, p. 187.- 








thing known. More exactly, it ia an expression by which a 





speaker refers demonstratively (isharatan) to something known 
to himself and to the one to voa he is speaking, i.e. the 
hearer. Obviously only what is known to both can be referred 
t l ; ` 
to demonstratively. Thus when I say to someone "Zayd has 
arrived," I am referring demonstratively, Ké "pointing" by 
means of an expression, to a SE person known to my- 
self and the one to whom I am speaking. The same is true i£ 
I say "he has arrived," or "the quest has arrived," or "(he) 
who, i.e. alladhi, is to speak has arrived,” or "that (one) | 
. has arrived,” or "Zayd's servant (ghulEm Zayd) has arrived." 
`The masrifat thus number Bix in all: proper name, personal 
pronoun, demonstrative pronoun, relative pronoun, definite 
noun, first member of a Ge phrase (provided the second 
‘member is a matrifah). Since the last two involve Senate: 
tions, al-Tj1 doas nob deal with. thei: 
| The reason why the subject of a sentence is properly 
a matrifah is as follows. The subject is that part of the 
Sentence which refers demonstratively to something with which 
the psike and hearer are both familiar. It is RIS 
when making a gtatement first to identify that which the state- 
| ment is about. The maces eat are the demonstrative dev iud. 


which make this possible. once the identification is made, 


[t | " i 
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| - the speaker gets on with his statement, i.e. attaches a predi- 

i cate to the subject. | 

_In rhetorical writings one senses a close affinity 

| between the idea of the matrifah and that of de particolar, 
One of the tenets for which the orthodox contended in their 

battle with the philosophers was the divine knowledge of par- 

ticulars.! the knowledge of particulars was considered to 

be the highest knowledge, i.e. Xnowiadga in the truest sense 

of the word. Hence Statements about particolari were the most 


truly informative. “Zayd is a scribe" ig more informative 


“than "everything exists." The degree of information increases 


{ 
| 
| 
I 
| 
. “with the delimitation (takhsis) of the subject.? This delimi- 
tation necessarily ends with particulars. Since particulars 
| are what is known in the truest sense of the word, they are 
| also the most susceptible to demonstrative reference. Hence 
the matrifah may be defined as an expression which typically 
l (though not always) refers demonstratively to a particular. 
With respect to. the foregoing there was general agree- 
. ment in al-IjI's time. What was not agreed upon was the use 


Of the terms "universal" and "particular" as characterizations 





lai-Gnazzali, Tahīfut al-falīsifah, pp. 192ff. 


2al-TaftazanI, al-Mutawwal Cala al-Talkhig, p. 54. 
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of the matrifat (or, more exactly, the non-complex ma*rifWft). 
Al-IjX chose to: call all the matrifat particulars; the "an- 
cients" reserved this designation for the proper name and 
called the rest univergals.! 
x Why did the "ancients" call the — other than 
-the proper name universals when they knéw that in actual speech 
, Situations a maCrifah refers demonstratively to E 
| | The answer is: they made a distinction between the meaning 

ofa maCrifah and that to which it refers in actual speech 
| | situations. Thus the problem boiled down:to the “meaning of 
i meaning" (to lift a phrase out of DEEN what is the mean- 
| ing of an dE It was generally accepted that a mean- 
| . dng is that for which an expression is established (wudica). | 
| The establishment of expressions was understood in a simple, 
straight-forward manner: the author of EE forms ideas 
of all the things that make up the world; for these ideas 
he appoints expressions, so that the ideas become the meanings 


of the expressions. Thus meanings appear to be located in 


the mind of the author of language. 





` ` Let al-Rahnan Khalaf, KhulSgat Cilm al-wade, Pp. pe 


21, e. the w wagic; this term appears throughout the lit- 
erature of wadC. Though the identity of the wadic (God or 
man?) i8 not determined, that language has an | author is not 
doubted. 
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When this straight-forward way of thinking was applied 


to ma*rifat (exoept the proper name), it led to the follow- 





ing formulation: Personal prénouns, relative pronouns, and 
demonstrative pronouns are established for universal ideas 
arising in the mind of the author of language. = example, 
“he” is established for the idea of "a single male paran who 
is absent (ghü?^ib) from the speech situation." As such “he” 
is on a par with "man." Both signify an idea under which an 
indézinità nibor of particulars is subsumed. There is no. 
difference in kind between “single male person absent iris 

3 the speech situation" and "rational animal." Both ideas are 
‘abstract, comprehensive, universal; hence both “he” and “man” 
are universals. | | | 

The rationale for this straight-forward approach wae: 

The meaning of an expression is that for which the author of 
language has established the expression. In the case of ex- 
pressions like "he," it is impossible that the author of lan- 
guage should be able to take into account, i.e. form an idea 


of, all those things to which the expressions refer in count~ 





lyote the absence of strictly grammatical terminology 
in our translation, i.e. singular, masculine gender, third 
person. Grammatical terminology has reference to the proper- 
ties of expressions, whereas we are here concerned with the 
properties of things of which we form ideas. 


. * Ss 
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less speech situations. ‘Bo do so he would himself have to 
be present at every speech Situation, and this is bbviously | 
“unthinkable since expressions are established prior to speech 
situations. Therefore rather than establishing an expression 
` for ali those countlesa particulars to which the EEN 
. will refer in all future speech situations, the author of 
language asteblishes it for a general idea subracing all those 
GEN: This idea, being that for which the expression 
is established, is then its true meaning. "Meaning" in this 
context has a strong resemblence to lexical definition. If 
one wane ta look up the "meaning" of "Her ina lexicon, one | 
would certainly not expect to find an exhaustive list of all 
those particulars which "he" has verecced: to or can refer to; 
rather one would —' to find Some sort of abstraction. 

Though this view meant that the meanings of préssious 
like "he" were to be located outside actual speech situations, 
the "ancients" made an effort to link cna exisessions with. | 
; speech situations by devising the following formula: The 
expressions are established for general ideas on condition 
that in actual speech TEE they be used for particulars 


subsumed under those ideasg.! 


lal-shubrawI, al-Minbah al-ilShtyah, pp. 8-9. 
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' As for the question whether expressions like "he* should 
be characterized as "universal* or "particular", the logical 
conclusion of this Vie was that Since these Kor applied 
to expressions oniy with SE to their meanings, zoe since 
| a meaning is that for which an expression is established, 
such expressions were properly to be considered as universals.. 

| In order to appreciate this vine of thinking, we must 
keep iu wind thi duderisisg concern to affirm the givenness 
of language in its entirety. Every expression, every "ele- 
ment", is established, ordained, appointed for some meaning. 
To exclude a part of Language Xov g. the matrifat) from this 
establishment would be to deprive that part of its givenness. 
The "ancients" in maintaining that expressions like ben were 
established for universal ideas were trying to sive a basis 
for the givenness of such words in lànguage.. 

What waa dbjéationabla, for the point: of view of "T ' 

1jf, about the view of the "ancients" was that this view did 
not give an adequate basis for the givenness of the demonstra- 
tive character of expressions like "he." The inclusion of 
a proviso clause in the formula of establishment waa wok enough. 
instead of affirming that expressions like "he" were estab- 


lished for universal ideas on condition that they be used to 


refer to particulars subsumed under the universal ideas, ito 
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+ 


was necessary to affirm that such words were established for 
particular ideas. Only in this way could the givennecs of the 
macrifah qua matrifah be affirmed. The tancients* relied 


too heavily on pseudo-meanings (ideas in the mind of the author 


of language) which had little to do with the real meanings 


which thege expressions have in every day usage. 
Accordingly, al-Tji advanced a new theory of the es- 


tablishment of personal pronouns, demonstrative pronouns, and 


- relative pronouns. (Later we will see that this theory applied 


also to particles.) Unlike other expressions (for which the 
old theory was quite adequate), these expressions are not 
established for ideas arising in the mind of the author of 
language. Rather their establishment occurs in this manner: 
The author of language forms an idea. Instead of establishing 


an expressionsfor the idea as such, he establishes it for each 


particular subsumed EE the idea. The phrase "each parti- 


cular" (kull wabid min al-mushakhkhag&t bi khugügihi) ie cru- . 


. cial. The author of language does not ‘establish the exptes- 


Bion for a class, i.e. the class of all those particulars 


subsumed under the idea. "He". does not signify.a class. 


It signifies a single particular. Consequently it must be 
stressed that "he" is established for each particular in such 


a way that when the expression is used one and only one par- 


de T m artt rro m I PETRI Le e met 
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ticular is understood.! 

Map al-Q3sim al-Samarqandf (él. 1483) elucidates the 
| phrase "each particular" by means of a disjunction. "He* is 
said to be established for "this particular, er that parti- 
cular, or that particular, stal" of the particulars falling 
under the universal idea "single male person absent from the 
Speech situation. "? | 
| | The identity of the particular for which "he" is used 
: ina given speech situation is of course A known to the 
author of language, who establishes expressions prior to all 
speech situations. This means that the identity of the par- 
ticular to which "he" refers in a given speech situation cannot 
be known by the biror from the expression itself. In the 
case of proper names, i.e. zad, this is not the AES the | 
~ identity of the particular is known from the expression it- » 
| weit, How, then, can we say that the reference of expressions 

like "he" is a m— E reference, since expressions can 
only refer demonstratively to things the identity of which is. 
known. The answer i8 that in TR Speech situations, the 


identity of particulars referred to by expressions like "he* 


+ 





ae laj-QüshjI, Sharp Cala al-RisZlah al-wad¢iyah, pp. 41-49. 
3 '  2al-Samarqandf, Sharh Calf al-RisElah al-wadCIyah, fol. 12b 
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A8 known. However, it is known, not from the expression it- 


self, but from an identifying context (qarTnah muSayyinah). 





The personal pronoun, the demonstrative pronoun, and 
the relative pronoun each require a special type o£ identi- 
fying context. In the case of the personal pronoun, the 
identifying context must be within the 8peech situation (khi-- 

| t4b). Por "I" it is the use of the EE by a particu 
lar ppsaker, for "you" the direction of the expression to 
| a particular hearer, for "he* the pdcurcence of a previous 
reference to the particular. In the case of the BE 
pronoun, the identifying Gonta is said to be à physical 
‘ pointing to a particular; an the case of the relative pronoun, 
a mental pointing. Physical Ge is clear enough. When | 
I say "This is a poa I am in effect pointing physically 
. to something innodiately Prevent. l 


‘The notion of mental pointing (dshärali taqlīyah) is 







not quite so clear. In connection with it, al-IjT in the 
conclusion (kh3timah) of his treatise onions a problem. 
The identifying context for “(the one) who" (alladhi) is Baid 
to be a phrase (gilah) itus ine game sentence in which . 


"(the one) who" occurs. This phrase is said to constitute 





lai-Qüshjf, Sharp *al5 al-Rísalah al-wag‘iyah, pp. 69-71. 
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a mental pointing. When I say "(the one) who came from Basrah 


is a noble man," I am indicating by means of the content of 


the phrase “came from Basrah” the particular person to whom 
“(the one) who“ refers. Thesproblem which al-fjI brings up 
is this: how can I indicate a particular by means of a mental 
content (madmün) which is quite universal. The content, ja 
meaning, of ia RESO "came from Basrah" is universal, since 


- 


many particular persons may be said to have come from Basrah, 


+ 


How can I iđentify a particular person by means of such a 


general phrase? The answer given in the commentaries is that 


while the meaning of the phrase *came from Basrah" is general 


in itself, it is not general when used in actual speech situa- 


tions. The speaker assumes that the phrase, though universal 


in itself, in actuality às subject to circumstantial limita- 


tion (al-inhisdr al-khdrijT) and that this circumstantial 
limitation is known to the hearer. On account of this the 
phrase serves as an identifying context. 


Concerning personal, demonstrative, and relative pro- 


. nounB in General; the queseion arises: how can the author of 


language establish such an Supression for "each particular" 


subsumed under a universal idea when each particular is not 





lal-QüushjI, Sharh al al-RisBMlah al-wad‘iyah, pp. 76-79. 





“It is alsó said to be an instrument of wage (31at al~wag*), 
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present before him in such a way that he can take it into 


account. The answer which the commentaries develop is that 


' each particular is present before him by virtue of the uni- 


versal idea under which it is subsumed. A particular "exists" 
within a universal in the manner of fand?, a term reminiscent” 


of mystic absorption. The particular loses its identity, but 


_is present nonetheless in the universal. Thus the universal 


is said to be a "means of making present" (Slat al-istibgar). 


in that by "aunmoning* into the presence of the author of 
language ‘each particular subsumed under it, it makes possible 
the establishment of an expression for each particular. 
Al-1jY distinguishes between the es tublishnent of the 
proper name and that. of the other matrifSt by calling the 
former a particular establishment and the latter a universal 


establishment. This is an unusual application of the terms 


. "universal" and "particular," but as it--or the application 


of synonymous terms, i.e. "general" (Simm) and "special" 
Qeh895) --becones common in the "Science of wad,” it is impor- 
tant to understand why sack a distinction was Hada: 


Just as the terms "universal" and "particular" may 


lai-sSamarqandTt, Sharh Calg al-Risa3lah al-wadSiyah, fol. 


149a. 
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be applied to xpiensions With respect to the meanings, i.e. 
ideas, which they signify, the same terms may be applied to 
the establishment (udjC) of expressions with respect to the 
ideas arising in the mind of the BEEN of language. ‘The es- | 
tablishment of the proper name, e.g. Zayd, is said to be par- 
ticular because the idea arising in the mind of the author - 


of language is particular, 1.8. the idea of Zayd. Bince it 


happens that the concept of Zayd is identical to that for which 


‘the expression "Zayd" is established, i.e. the idea itself 


becomes the meaning, we may speak of a particular establish- 


ment of an expression for a particular meaning (al-wage al- 


gëss 1i mawdüC lahu kh¥gs, i.e. Kh-Kh). on the other hand, 


the establishment of opresa Lonk like "he* is soto to be uni- 


versal, since the idea rising in the nind of the author of 


language is universal. However, since the idea is not in this 


case that for which the sspression is established (the idea 
and the meaning are siot identical), but rather the means (stan) 
by which particulars are "summoned" into the presence of the 
author of language, we must speak of a universal establish- 


ment of an expression for a particular meaning (al-wadc al- 


än li-mawdUC lahu khHgg, i.e. A-Kh). A third category fol- 


lows close behind. the establishment of expressions like 


"man" is said to be universal, since as in the case of "he" 
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the idea arising in the mind of the author of language is 


universal. However, unlike "he", this idea is also the meaning. 


Consequently, we speak of a universal establishment for a 


universal meaning. In this manner, the first of the sets of 


categories which are employed in the “science of w sage" re- 


ceives its formulation: A-A, A-Kh, Kh-Kh. + 


Al-IjI developed the category of A-Kh also as a means . 


of demonstrating the particularity of particles. Particles, 


' in his view, are particular because the meanings they signify 


are particular. The ‘particularity of these meanings must be 
ünderstood against the background of Muslim thought about the 
nature of particles. This thought has been summed up in ws 
traatises of al-Jurj 8nI.ontitled al-Risalah al-parflIyah and 
al-Risalah al-mir?átiyah.  Summations also appear in tlie com- 
mentaries on the treatise of al-Ij1.? | | 
The characterization of the particle as "particular". 
reveals the extent to which the principle of the T 
was carried in Islam. Every expression in language is EEN 
stood as a name, a Sign, standing for is idea. ‘The meaning 


of a sentence is simply the sum ioc of the meaning of its 





latsurgnr, Háshlyah Cal al-Risalah al-wadeiysh, fol. Ja 
al-Qüsh]T, Sharp _al-Risalah al-wadeiya » pp. 37-40 l 


, 


2al-QüshjYI, op. cit., pp. 80-83. 
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parts, of the significative units contained in it. Bach unit 
thus has its own proper meaning. Thus in the sentence "Zayd 
fi al-d&r (zayd ie in the house), Zayd stands for the idea 
of the person Zayd, £1 stands for the idea of "in-ness" (zar- 
flyah), and ajdir stands for the idea of a particular house. 
TZ ideas, when assembled, produce the total meaning of 
| the sentence. ) 
Though Muslim thinkers assimilated particles to names, 
' they did so with an important qualification which shows they 
em not naive: A particle, they said, signifies an idea 
which is "in something else" (El ghayrihi yt , i.e. which is . 
not an independent idea, but an idea which relates other ideas 
and therefore is "in" those ideas. We may call such an idea 
a relating idea, i.e. an idea dià function is ts relate | 
other ideas to each oot mie can be elucidated by means 

of the proposition "from" (min). "Prom" stands for the idea 
of "from-ness," or 5 Ccewncenant* (ib ibtida CT, However, this 
E idea, as the meaning of "from" , ig not viewed independently, 
is not regarded for its own sake. It is waved rather aah 


"instrument" for relating other ideas to each other, for ap- 





prehending other ideas as related. In the sentence "Zayd 





lal-Zamakhshàri, al-Mufaggal, p. 283. 
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came from Bagrah", "from", like the other expression, stands 


for an idea, i.e. "commencement"; but unlike the ideas sig- 


nified by the other expressions, this idea ig "in" the ideas 


| signified by the expressions surrounding "from". "From" does 


' not signify "commencment" merely; it signifies “commencement * 


as a relating idea, an idea which relates the idea of Bagrah 
and to idea of "coming" to each other. "From" by itself sig- 
nifies EE conjunction with other RE it Big- l 
nifies something about the ideas signified by thoge expressions, 
i.@. that they are related to each other in a.certain way. 
Consequently, its See is "in" the maining of the other 
expressions. Remove the other expressions and "from" SABEN 
to" nave meaning. | 

Al-gurjant likens the relating idea to a mirror. One 
does not look at a mirror in order to behold the mirror it- 
self; rather one looks in order to behold what: is reflected 
ín the mirror. Similarly Due ooa not -view a relating’ idea 
as something to be beheld for its own Bake; rather one views 


it as a mirror for beholding the related ideas, the relata. 


In the Sentence “Zayd came from Basrah", the idea of "commence- 


ment" functions as a mirror for beholding the ideas of "Basrah" 
and "coming" as related in a particular way. (The same ideas 


could, by means of "to", or some other preposition, be related 
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apt 
in quite a different way.) 
The particularity of the particle, which al-1jI is 
concerned to demonstrate, arises from the following considera- 


tions: The particularity of expressions, as we have said, 


. , derives from the particularity of the ideas they signify.: 


Particles signify relating ideas, and therefore are particu- 


lar only in virtue of the particularity of Buch ideas. mat 
relating ideas are particular is due to the fact that the 
relata are particular. The particularity of a relating idea 


derives from the particularity of the relata. In the sentence 





"Zayd Came from Bagrah", the idea of "comencement" relates 


a particular city, i.e. Bagrah, and a particular action, i.e. 


` Zayd's coming, to each other. Therefore we may say that "from" 


| signifies a particular “commencment, " i.e. that *commencement" 


which ia "in" Bagrah and Zayd's coming.» 


The author of language, in establishing ' "from", cannot 
of course take cognizance of all the instances in which “com 
mencenent* is used as í relating idea, i.e. cannot take cog- 
nizance of all particular "commencements", Again, this is 


because he is prior to all speech situations. Therefore he 


establishes "from" for the universal idea of "commencement", 





lai-Qushji, Sharh tal al-RisBSlah al-wad¢iyah, pp. 80-83. 
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under which all particular "commencements" are subsumed and 

An which they are present. with reference to particular “com. 
mencemants, P then, the general idea of “commencement” is a 
means of making prelit (81at al-istindar), whereby the author 
of language can establish the expression "from" for the par- 
ticular aonne nante themselves. Accordingly, the estab- 


lishment of "from", as well as of all particles, a charac- 


| terized as A-Kh. : 


sA $ ease e 
The second set of.categories of wags is the "isolative" 
and “subsumptive” wagt. i The term " 1a01ative" characterizes 
the establishment of individual expressions; the author of 
language "isolates" an EES E and establishes it for an ` 
idea. Thus ““Zayda" is established in an isolative manner: 
the combination o of the consonants z £r a, together with the 


vowel a and ths sukun (an orthographic sign which in Arabic 





stands over the final consonant in a closed syllable), is 


singled out from all other possible combínations of consonants, 
vowels and sukuns, i.e. from all other expressions, and estab- 


lished for the idea of zayd. The term "Bubsumptive" charac- 





à me earliest point at which these categories appear 
in the literature of wad* is in al-Samarqandf, Shark Sala 
al-Risalah al-wad*iyah, fol. l0b-11a. 
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terizes the establishment of formal elements in language, 
i.e, elements which do not ds themselves constitute individual 


expressions, but are present in individual expressions. For 


example, the faSil-form is not in itself an individual expres- 


. sion, but is present in individual expressions, e.g. d&rib, 


ga? im, Xatib, etc. similarly, the dual Suffix -3n is not an 
individual expression, but is present in individual expressions 
such as rajulan, kitaban, risalatün, etc. Ina subsumptive 
“establishment" the author of language does not single out 

any individual expression and restrict the establishment to 

it; rather he formulates á EE principle (qatidah, or 


gánün) under which a group of expressions is subsumed, and 


by doing so he establishes summarily, rather than individually, 


the expressions belonging to the group.! 
The difference between the "isolative" and the "sub- 
sumptive" wage may be seen from the formulas of establishment 


which the treatises in wad¢.attribute to the author of lan- _ 


‘ guage. In an “isolative" wad*, the author of language declares: 
"T establish this expression for this meaning." In a "sub- 


 Bumptive" wad¢, he declares: "I establish every expression 


containing such and such formal elements for such and such 





. lai-Shubr&wi, al-Minbah al-ilahiyah, pp. 4-6. 
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meaning.* In the opposition between the phrases "this expres- 
sion" and “every expression which. . ." we have a clear indi- 
cation of the "isolative-subsumptive" distinction. . 


The recognition of the formal elements of language as 





distinct from individual expressions probably dates from the 
founding of the science of morphology (cilmial-garf) as a | 
separate discipline. According to H&jjI Khalifah, the first 
to write & special work on morphology was Abiff c Uthrin al-MázinT, 


a philologist of the ninth century (d. 863).! Consequently 





we may date the rise of morphology in that century, although 


morphological matters had been dealt with as part of grammar . 


| from the time of Sibawayhi (d. 793). . From the ninth century 
onward, it was customary for philologists to write Beparate 
books on grammar and morphology, e.g. the al-kāfiyah and 
al-Shàfiyah of Ibn Men (a. 1238); 

The catagories of "isolative" and  "subsunptive" wagt 
were used by encyclopedists to separate the subject matter 
of morphology from that of lexicography. HAJJI Khalifah, 
for example, describes morphology as the science which is 


concerned with non-conplex expressions which have been estab- 


Lished in summary fashion (al-mufradXt al-mawdü dutah bi al-wag* 





ldjsjjI KhalIfah, Kashf al-zunUün, I, p. 288. 
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al-nawer) .} Lexicogzaphy, on the other hand, has to do with 
non-complex expressions which have been established in "iso- 
l4ative" fashion.? | | 
* d ù è è è 
The third set of categories, i.e. "direct" and "indi-. 
rect" wadc, provides a basis for distinguishing between the 
establishment of non-metaphors (haqigah) and that of metaphors 
` (majsiz). In a "direct" wagt, an expression is established 
for an idea in such a way that it signifies that idea of and 
through itself; in an "indirect" wag¢, an expression is estab- 
lished for an idea in such a way that it signifies that idea - 
only by means of an additional factor other than the expres- 
sion itself, i.e. a context (gaxInah) Swhich indicates a còn- 
nection (“alagah)} between the proper iuh and the metaphor- 
ical meaning. 2 l E ` 
Since £he categury of "indirect" wage is applicable 


only to one of the "elements" dealt with in the "science of 


r 
f 
H 
i 
I 
H 
` 
i 
D 





lyajjx Khalľfah, Kashf al-zunün, I, p. 288; II, p. 78; 
cf. TE ed Miftàh al-sa-sdah, I, p. 112. 


Zeg Khallfah, op. Situ II, p. 358; cf. Tashkóprü- 
zade, op. cit., T p. 89. 


jc. al-Minbah al-il&hIyah, pp. 3-4; al-ga- 
wdhirt, al-Mulaknkhag, Pa 3. 
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wage", i.e. the metaphor, whereas the category of "direct" 


wage embraces all the other elements, and since there ig no 
‘disagreement in the later literature of wadc over the appli- 
cation of these categories, little attention is given to them 


in the wag treatises. Consequently, tm the pages to follow, 


which are concerned with the application of the categories of 


wagt to the “elements” of language; the third set of categories 
will not be taken into account. | i 
II 
0 The application of the categories of wage to the "ele- 
ments" of language ie the Chief canedrn of the "science of | 
wad, * Before we see how this application 18 cárried out, we 


must bave a clear conception of what the "elements" of lan- 


guage, iwith which the wad¢ treatises deal, are. These may 


. be grouped under the following headings. 


(1) Words: proper names, Generic names, personal pro- 


nouns, demonstrative pronouns, relative pEenadaue particles, 


ae L 
". stationary nouns, source-nouns, morphological terms (fà cil 





li.e. iam jSmid, as opposed to ism al-magdar and al- 


id ‘ism al-mushtaqq (see Wright, A Grammar of the Arabic Language, 
‘I, p. 106). The terim generally used in the wad treatises is 


ism al-jins, but since this is restricted to the ism jamid, 
. Sather than being made to embrace both ism jamid and ism al- 
. Bagdar, as is usually done, in grammar, we will Miis an ' an English 


` translation of ism jamid. 
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maf*ül, etc.) 

(2) Formal elements occurring in words: (a) suffixes: 
the plural suffix, the dual suffix, the relative suffix (-i); 
(b) forms: the form of the derived noun (al-ism al-mushtagq), 
the form of the verb, the Form of the diminutive. 

(3) Formal elements occurring in groups of words: 

(a) particle-plus-noun phrases: the definite EH 
noun phrase (al-muballà bi-al), the vocative phrase (e.g. 

W Muhammad”); (b} constructions (murakk skabāt), i. e. phrases 
consisting of nouns, or noun-plus-verb: the Waclarative Ben- 
tence (khabarī), the institutive (inshà' I) sentence, the con- 
struct phrase, the attributive (tawgIfl) phrase. m 

(4) Material elements occurring in words: the "matter" 
(mXidah), i.e. radicals, of the derived noun, the "matter" 
of the verb. | n 

Men it should be E Chat each of these "ele- 
ments" is treated on | the order of a name; each is established 
to be the name of some idea. It also should be stressed that 
the ábove enumeration of "elements" is regarded by the authors 


ag exhaustive;] there is no "element" in language which is not 





i. am dlah, ism zani, ism makin, al-gifah al-mushabbahah 
are included under ism al-mushtaqq, see al-Qushji, Sharb 
€al3 al-RisaMlah al-wadSiyah, p. 66. 
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included somewhere in the enumeration. Consequently the ap- 
plication of the categories of wad* to these "elements" con- 


stitutes an exhaustive account of the establishment of lan- 


guage. í 
pa A word should be said concerning the role of the form- 
| matter distinction in the above enumeration. The "hylomorphic 
i dualiam*l constitutes one of the leading principles of Ara- 
bic philology. The twenty-eight consonants of the alphabet 
represent an inanimate corpse to which the vowels; 8ukuns, 

and extraneous consonants give life, a material substratum 
upon which they endow form. Forms? are particularized when 
united with matter; the result of this union is particular 
BEES Which are the subject matter of lexicography. Detached 
from matter forms are ‘general embracing a plurality of words 

. and having no epee place" (maball) in any particular word. 
AS auch they are the subject matter of morphology and are 
‘designated by means of morphological terms (eil, etc., which 
are counted among the Kieler of language). rordlesd matter, 


on the other hand, i. e. radicals qua radicals; are the gub- 


ject matter of the "major etymology" (ishtiqag kabir). 


r 





lyassignon, "La Structure Primitive de yt Mas Gram- 
maticale en Arabe," Arabica, I, fasc. l, p. 12. 


21.e. including both word-forms and other formal elements. 
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It should be noted that in the above enumeratíon not 
all words are dichotomized into "form" and "matter", but only 
derived words, i.e. verbs and derived nouns. The reason for — 
this 1s to be found in etymological considerations. TESCH 
ing to the Bagrite theory of derivation, which became stan- 
dard, words were derived from a squrce-noun (magdar) by virtue 
. of an additional meaning which was superimposed upon the basal 
meaning of the source-name itself. The basal meaning was car- 
ried over by the radicals, i.e. the "matter", of the derived 
word; the additional meaning was expressed by the form of 
the ordi For example, the derived noun garib and the verb 
daraba are both derived from the SE garb. In the 
case of both garib and garaba, the basal meaning of the source- 
noun is perpetuated by means of the radicals; the — of 
the radicals is identical to the meaning of the source-noun. 
An additional meaning is introduced by suia of the forms 
of the derived norde, parib, by means of its form, signifies 
a substance (dhàt) and a relation (nisbah); daraba, by means 
of its form, signifies time (zam§n) and a relation (nisbah). 
Thus both the "form" and "matter" of derived words constitute 


. units of signification, which is the "science of wage" become 





lai-Anbüri, Kitab al-ing3f, pp. 103-105. 
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"elements" of language. This is not so in the case of source- 
nouns, or any other of the "elements" der the heading "words", 
Since in the case of such words the form qua form contributes 
nothing to the meaning of the word. The guistion.o£ the source- 
nouh viS-a-vis derived words is simply to name a neaning which 
can serve as a bisi for derivation, 

In the Muslim etymological system there are two basic 
types of meanings: E (dhawat) and actions (abdth). 

- Only an action can serve as the pasis for a derivation: an | 
action implies a RER i.e. a doer, and a relation between 
doer and action, as well as a time in which the action is 
performed; therefore it is conceivable that from a word which 
names an action other words may be derived which also sane 
the other factorB implicit in an action. A substance cannot 
serve as the basis for a derivation becausé a substance does 
not imply an | action, or any of the other factors. A word which 
simply names a substance is considered to be etymologically 
stationary (jümid), i.e. non-productive, 

| From the point of view of the "science of wagt", source- 
, nouns and stationary nouns Gonatl buts in themselves "elements" 
of language, whereas derived words, rather than themselves 
constituting "elements", embrace Somes eins Aca: form and 


matter, which are the real “elements" of Language. 


1 
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The application of the categories of wad* to the *ele- 
ments" of language follows a standard procedure in the wad* 
treatises. First, expressions are cinanifisd in terms of the 
categories of “isolative" and *subsumptive" wade; then expres- 
sions falling under each of these Gategaties are further clas- 
sified in terms of the categories of Kh-Kh, A-Kh, A-A. The 
result is the following general outline. 

"Isolative" wagt 
Kh-Kh | 
a-Kh 
. AA 
"Bubsumptive" wage 
; SEN 
A-Kh | A hg 
ACA | don 
Accordingly, in the following pages we will deal first 
with the application of the categories of "igolative" ‘and. 
Sgubsunptive* waqt to the "elements" of language, and subse- 
quently with the application of the categories of Kh-Kh, A-Kh, 
` and A-A. The DESEN on which we will concentrate will be: | l 
Mustafa ibn Mubammad al-şafawf (18th century), Risälah fi al-wad* 
Mubammad gajarzade (19th century); Risàlah fi al-wadt' 


Ibrahim ibn Khalil al-AkInI (19th century), al-RisSlah al-Rahmiyah 
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*Abd al-Halik al-PatnI (19th century), *Aqd al-La^?Al1i ` 
Yüsuf ibn Ahmad al-Dijwi (20th century), Khuldgat al-wad* 
*Nbd al-RahmSn Khalaf (20th century}, Khulügat tilm al-wad¢ 


Abd al-Khiliq al-ShubrüwI (20th century), al-Minhah al- 
il&hlyah fi al-gawücid al-wadciyah - 


Mubammad al-HusaynI al-ZawahirT (20th century), al-Mulakh- 
khag fi Clm al-wag* E 


With the exception of the treatise of al-gafawt, all of these 
works were published. Since they are for the most part recent, 
we may take them to — the "science of wagt" at the 
final stage of its development.. 
e e od vt 

‘With respect to the application of the categories of 
“isolative” and "subsuxptive" Wade to the "elements" of lan- 
guage, our suthora are in almost complete agreement. All 
gren ón the following: (1) that among the "words" proper 
names, generic names, personal GE demonatrative pro- 
nouns, particles and stationary nouns are established by "iso- 
lative" wads ; (2) that all "formal EE both ihoni ae 
curring in words and those occurring in groups of words, are 
E established by a "aubsumptive* wadt. The "elements" over 
which disagreement occurs are: source-nouns, ipnologieur 
terms, and the "material elements." In each Gage ee 


the disagreement is slight, involving only one or two dissenters 
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from the general consensus. : 

As regards the source-noun, €Abd &l-Rapmán Khalaf? 
differs with the other seven authors in maintaining that it 
is established by a "subsumptive" wadt.. He takes the form 
of the source-noun seriously, irrespective of the fact that 
it has no sopapate meaning: Thus.the author of language đe- / 
clares: "I establish every soukce-noun (i.e, every Kate | 
having the form of a source-noun) for such and such meaning." 
The other authors, to the contrary, attribute an "isolative" 
wad* to source nouns: "I establish darb for 'striking' and 
giyam for ‘atanding’, BEN | 

The disagreement over morphological SEH is a matter 

not so much of a conflict of views, as a refusal on the part 
of some to express any gresi at all. Those who do axptess a 
view (al-PatnI, Hajarzade, al-gafawli, al-Akini) agree that 
morphological terms are established by a "subsumptive" wads. 
The rationale for thia view is most fully given by a RE 
century Shaykh of al-Azhar, Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Imbabi, 
in a treatise entitled RisSlah fi al-wagt. qhe declaration 


1s as follows: "I establish every word containing the radicals 


‘££ las the name of the form inhering in it." Thus in a 





leahd al-Rahm&n Khalaf, ai-Mulakhkhag, p. 13. 
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single instance the author of language establishes a'set of 
' p 
names for all the forms dealt with inm morphology. Those ZS 
authors who remain silent on the subject of morphological 
terms do not take these terms into consideration at all as 
"elements" of language. i " | 
Again in the case of the "material elements," there | 
is only the dissent of the few from the Santon of the majority. | 
The common view is that the material substratum of derived | 
words, i.e. the radicals, are established by an “isolative® | 
wadc*: the author of language isolates a particular combina- | 
tion of radicals, e.g. 4 " b, and establishes it for a mean- 
ing. This view EE underlying unity of a "family" 
of derived words with respect to the radicals they share; 
all E: is based on form. A "faütiy* is produced hen 
| a single combination of radicals is united with a plurality 
ea forms. pārib, madrüb, garaba, etc., are menbers of a 
“family t the radicals 2r b represent: one and the same ele- 
ment in all of the several words; their occürrence in each 
word constitutes only "token" instances of a Single "element." 
"On the other hand, garib, kātib, qa?^im are not members of 
(A family; the lexicons are not arranged according to forms, 
but according to radicals. Consequently, it would be wrong 


to think of the ria of SH EH as "token" instances of 
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a single "element," to which radicals are added, producing 
' diversity. It is upon such considerations as these that the 
common view is based, according to which an "isolative* wagt 
is asaigned to radicals of derived words. | 
Those, on the other hand, who assign a "subsumptive" 

wage to the radicals (al-SafawI, al-DijwI) treat the "matter" 
of the derived words on the analogy of the form: both "matter" 
and jorn" wee "elements" which appear in individual expres- 
sions, therefore both are established Subsaigtivalys Just | 
as the £&¢i1-form appears in a plurality of words, e.g. garib, 
kåtib, qa’im, etc., go the combination of radicals a r b ap- 
pears in a plurality of words, 2g; dürib, nadruüb, daraba, 
etc. Accordingly, ‘consonants ‘are established by the declara- 
tions "I establish every derived word contaimng the rađicals 
grb for such and such meaning. * 

the dissenting views aside, the general picture that 
emerges réspecting the application of the DEET of "iso- 
lative" and *subsumptive" wage to the "elements" of language 
As as follows. Those "elementa" which are established by an 
"1sólative* wagt are: proper names, generic names, personal 
pronouns, demonstrative pronouns, relative pronouns, particles, 
stationary nouns, source-nouns, the*matter" of derived nouns, 


l the “matter” of verbs. Those "elements" which are established 





t 
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by a "subsunptive" wagt are: all the “formal elements" enu- 
merated earlier (see above, =e 119), eene, the definite 
article-plus-noun phrase, the dEr the declara- 

tive eg the institutive sentence, the construct phrase, 
the attributive phrase, the plural suffix, the dual suffix, 

the relative suffix, the "form" of the darived noun, the "form" 
of the verb, the aininutive. ' | 

t e é è $ 
The application of the categories Kh-Kh, A-Kh, and 

A-A to the "elements" of language is more fraught with dif- 
 ficulty, ana the authors are more divided among themselves ag 
to how it should be done. ` The disagresdant touches primarily 
those elements which are established by a *subsumptive” wage. 
E the "elements" established by an "isolative" wags, 
there is complete accord, thé reason being that the applica-. 
tion of the categories Kh-Kh, A-Kh, and A-A to these "elements" 
NA settled by al-Ījī and the earliest commentators A his 
treatise. Their Siscadent is not Gene by the later 
authors. Thus the following grouping of "elements" is uni- 
veraally accepted: Rene“ proper names, generic names; A-Kh-- 
personal pronouns, demonstrative pronouns, relative pronouns, 
Pare OLSE A-A--stationary nouns, source-nouns, the “matter” 


of derived nouns, the "matter" of verbs. 
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The disagreement over the application of the categories 
of Kh-Kh, A-Kh, A-A to the "elements" vs Gb lbihed by "subsump- 
tive" wagt centers on the following three Soups of elements: 
(1) the vocative phrase, the diminutive, the plural suffix, 
the dual suffix, the relative Suffix; (2) the "constructions," 
1.e..the declarative E Che Anstitutive sentence, the 
construct phrase, the attributive phrase; (3) the "form* of 
the derived noun and the "form" of the verb. The only *ele- 
ments" upon which there is agreement are E EH terms, 
which are characterized as Kh-Kh, and the definite article- 
plus-noun phrase, which is characterized as A-kh. 

(1) Concerning the first group of dontzoveralat "ele- 
santa" Goines are evenly divided. Four of our authors (a1- 
ShubrBwI, *Abà al-Rabm3n Khalaf, al-Zawahiri, al-pijwr) main- 
tain that these words are established for particulars by means 
of universal ideas, in the manner in which pronouns and par- 
‘ticles were said to be established by al-Ijr. The other four 
(ai-PatnI, gajarzade, al-SafawI, al-AkInÍ) maintain that they 
are established for universals. | 


Mhe- central issue, with respect both to this group of 


N and the other groups, is whether tne "formal aia 


inti in language are to be regarded ag universal or parti- 


culars: they are universal if they are established directly 
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for universal ideas; they are particular if they are estab- - 
lished for particular ideas through the E of K 
universal ideas. (That they are established directly for 
particulars is prucludad by all.) Otherwise stated,.the issue 
is whether the "formal elements" are established for meanings 
which they have in theimelves, or for BEE which they have 
when appearing in an words. If the latter is the case, then the 
meanings which they seem to have in themselves are instruments 
of wags. To take a case in point: is the form ya fulün (0 
8 EEN established for the universal idea "someone's pre- 
sence is desired" oe for the particular ideas which it conveys | 
when found in indivi iual expressions, e.g. ya Mubanm ad ad (0 
Muhammad), ys zayd (0 zayd), atc. 1f the latter is the case, 
then the universal idea "someone's presence is desired" is 
an instrument of wade, iw: a gathering or summoning medium 
which gathers the particular ER for which the author of 
language wishes to establish the word: "Muhammad 's presence 
s desirea,* "Zayd's presence is desired, e etc. The fact 
that the authors of the mogt recent treatises on wad* are 
divided on the question is evidence that the issue was never 
resolved. | 

E (2) In the cis of "constructions", the issue is the 


same, though our authors are differently divided. Al Patni, 
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fAbd al-Rabm3n Khalaf, al-Zawahiri, al-Dijwi, al-gafawI clas- 
sify "constructions" as A-A; al-Shubrawi, Hajarz&de, al-AkInf 
classify them as A-Kh. Again the question is whether the 
"form" of the declarative sentence, for example, i.e. the 
juxtaposition of a subject term (musnad ilayhi) and a predi- 
cate term (musnad), is established for the general idea of 
"a complete relation" (al-nisbah al-támmah), or for particular 
ideas which are "gathered" by this general idea: “a complete 
relation between Zayd and 'standing'" (in Zayd qa7im), ap ` 
. complete relation between Zayd and 'striking'" Ge zayd Qürib), 
etc. Once more, the TH is not renilved. 

(3) The disagreement is somewhat lene keen ER 
to the "form" of the derived noun and the verb. Here we can 
make out a majority ‘opinion: the "form" of the derived noun 
falls under the category SA, The "form" of the verb is given 

a double classification, in terms of its two adiu 
l nents, is e. relation (nisbah) and time (zaman). l with Piibel 
| to its signification of relation, it is classified. as A-Kh. 
With respect to its eignification of time, opinion is again 


divided: some classify it as A-Kh, some as A-A. 





.lqnis is the only instance in which two categories of 
wagt are applied to one and the same "element." It suggests 
that the form of the verb comprises two "sub-elements" cor- 
responding to the two Manindconponenes, i.e. relation and 

: time. 
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The rationale for the above classification of the "form" ` 
of the derived noun and the "form" of the verb is to be found 
in a theory of syntax which is worked out in the commentaries 
en al-Ijti's treatise.* The cardinal point in this theory is 
that language seeks to express particular relations. (This 
is in keéping with the basic Islamic principle that the know- 
ledge of particulars is ha htehase kind of knowledge.) The 
primary means by which this is done is the sentence. The sen- 
tence characteristically expresses a particular relation be- 
tween a particular substance and a particular action. The 
key term in the relation, upon which the particularity of 
the action and the relation itself depend: is the substance. 
If I say "Zayd went to am: I am asserting a relation | 
between a particular substance, i. e. Zayd, and a particular 
action, i.e. his going to Baghdad. The idea of "going to 
Baghdad" is in itself universal, but when predicated of Zayd 
it becomes a particular "going to Baghdad", i.e. Zayd's going 
to Baghdad. The idea of zaya is, on the other hand, in itself _ 
EE 


In the above Statement, "the sentence characteristically 





lal-1sfara?inf, Sharh Sala al-Ris3lah al-wagSiyah, 
fol. 30a-36b, 47a; ‘al-QUshji, Sharh *ald al-RisSalah al-wag* 
iyah Ppp. 95-91. 
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expresses a particular relation between a particular gubstance 
and a particular eae the qualification *characteristically" 
is necessary because there are sentences which do not express 
a relation between a substance and an action, but rather a 
relation between substance and substance, e.g. “zayd is a 
'man." However, this sort of relation does not hold much in- 
terest for the writers on wad*, though it does hold interest 
for the logicians. The syntactical theory of the "science 
f wagt" is based exclusively on the substance-action rela- 
tion and has very little to do with purely logical relations, 
which are the preoccupation of the logicians. The reason for 
this is to be found in the general orientation of Muslim thought 
to narrative (padith). The essence of a statement ia that 
something hisseni what happens must be reported (khabar). 
Muslim legal, bistoriographical, and religious literature 
' takes the form o£ hadith (a cognate of hadath, "happening" ij 
It is thus REIR that the substance-action relation should 
occupy such a prominent place in E theory. The 
rr subject is a substance, the true predicate an action. 
Thes centcal question to which the syntactical theory 
of ‘the KR of wage" attempts to supply an answer is: 
how do Bentences express particular substance-action relations? 


In brief, what the theory affirms is that a sentence expresses 
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a particular substance-action relation by incorporating words 
(either derived nouns, or verba) which thenselves express that 
relation. The underlying principle is that the signification 
of the whole (the sentence) is derived from the signification ` 
of one of the parts {the derived noun, or verb). The sentence- 
- fom itself conveys only the very general idea of relation, 
without stipulating anything about either of the terms (relata) 
of the relation. The derived noun and the verb are more Bpe- 
cific. 

A sentence which expresses @ particular EE 
relation by means of a derived noun is a nominal sentence; 
a sentence which does so by means of a verb is a verbal sen- 
tence. Bach of these is analyzed differently, and therefore 
the twa Bantencuctypen will be discussed in turn. 

4a) The nominal sentence Zayd qa’im (Zayd is "end 
conveys a particular relation between a particular substance, 
Le, zayd, and a particular action, i.e. vds atanding. 
How does it do this? It would be Wrong to say that the Ben- 
tence Zayd qá?im conver what it does because it consists of 
two parts, one part signifying a partisular substance and the 
other a particular action. Q3^im signifies more than an action. 
I£ you conjoin Zayd with a Word signifying nothing more than 


"standing", i.e. giya3m, you do not produce a sentence, but 
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only à list. A sentence requires that the relation between 
‘substance and action itself be expressed by one of its parts. 
In the sentence Zayd qgS?^im, the relation Baute Zayd and | 
"Standing" is expressed by tha form of giam. - 

A derived noun signifies altogether three meaning- 


components;l 


a substance, an action, and a relation. The 
action is signified by the material substratum, i. Se the ra- 

| dicals, and the substance and relation are signified by the 
"form". Thus all the factors present in the meaning of a 

. TIPS are present also in the meaning of the derived oin; 
For this m — the derived noun may be said to prefigure the 
sentence. The prefiquration, however, is not the real thing. 
The meaning of g&*im lacks the particularity that characterizes 
the meaning of Zayd gá?^im. The substance which it signifies 
is universal, and, as stated before, the substance ls the 

- key term upon which the universality or particularity of the 

; action and relation depend. Consequently, gā’im must be 


classed as a universal, However, though universal, it plays 


"a 





ane term "meaning-components" is used in order hot to 
give the impression that substance, action and relation as 
significata of the derived noun are separate meanings. Isam 
al-Din al-Isfara ini emphasizes the fundamental unity of the 
derived noun; the significata are "mixed together" so as to 
form.à single meaning, see al-Isfara ini, Sharh Sali al-Risaülah 
al-wad‘iyah, fol. 36a. e 
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an important ayntactical role in the KEE Zayd gà?im; 
it signifies a universal relation which is varticciurizéd 
when placed in juxtaposition to a noun which signifies a 
particular substance. Thug gaya and qá?im soupilamant Sach 
other in a way that zaya and gqiySm cannot. In the combina- 
tion gayd giyam there is nothing to tell ug that Vatandings 
is related to Zayd; in gayd gi?im there is; sén (which may 
be translated, in accordance with its essentially 'substantival 
Character, "a standing one") signifies that the ‘action “stand- l 
ing” is related to sone Substance, Zayd identifies, i.e. par- 
tee, Che E EE and in so doing particularizes ` 
.the action and relation. From Zayd qd*'im wa learn that Zayd 
is the “standing — In this manner, the EE sentende 
expresses a particular aubstance-action relation. 

(b) With the verbal Sentence, the matter is quite 
' otherwise. EE gama zaya (zayd stood), no less than 
the sentence Zayd SÉ Am ! (Zayd is the standing one), expresses 
a Peevey relation between T and "standing*; and it does. 
s0 by means of one of its parca, i. e. the verb. But the role 
of the verb in expressing a PAEKSGMUAE relation ia quite dif- 
ferent from fhè role of the derived noun. We have said that 


the derived noun prefigures the sentence; it signifies a uni- 


A, 2 
ta 


. versal fneaning (i. e. universal relation between a universal 
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Substance and action) which is particularized when conjoined 
wine name signifying a Pátcioulag substance. The sate on 
the other hand, signifies a particular meaning. The components 
of this meaning are: a particular action, a particular relation, 
and a time (past, present, or future). Since not all the 
meaning-components of the sentence are present in the meaning 
of the verb--the missing component being Bubstapce--the verb 
cannot be said to prefigure the DEEN Moreover, unlike 
the derived noun, the action and relation which are signified 
are a particular areon and relations: therefore, the verb sig- 
nifies nothing universal to be particularized by an attached 
noun. Further, aincé thé verb signifies a relation without 
signifying both relata, its total meaning is not complete, 
not independently conprehensibie (gnayr mustagill bi al-maf- 
himtyah) . A relation simply cannot be graeped if one or both 
of the relata are EE Therefore, a verb must be accom- 
. panied by a noun indicating the substance. Since the verb 
always appears in discourse ax an adjunct to * noun which 
| supplies a particular substance, the relation expressed by the 
“form” of the verb is always a particular relation: 
ge state the matter in terms of subject and predicate: 
in the case of a nominal sentence, the subject particularizes 


the meaning of the predicate (a derived noun). In the case 
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of & verbal sentence, the subject completes the meaning of 
the predicate (a verb). In-both cases, the result is a par- 
ticular RES for the sentence as a vois (i.e, a particular 
relation between a particular substance and a particular action.) 
It is fitting, then, that the "form" of the derived 
noun be classified as A-A, and the "form" of the verb--with 
respect to the relation it signifies--as AE. When the author 
of language establishes the "form" of the derived noun, he 
apprehends a EE idea and makes it the meaning of the 
"form". When he establishes the "form" of the verb, he ap- 
prehends a universal idea (relation), but uses this idea as 
an instrument by — to establish the form for countless 
particular relations subsumed under it. 

The "forn" of the verb, however, has a néaning-conponent 


which is other than a relation or relatum: tine (zaman). 





With respect to this meaning-component, some Classify the 
"form" of the verb is Ae, others as A-A. The issue was 
whether time is of such a nature that it can be particularized,. ` 
IS the time See in qama Zayd, for example, a universal 
idea, i.e. past time {al—magT) with which one characterizes 
the action of "atanding" P or is it a particular time, i.e. 





lyubammad Hajarzade, Ris3lah fi al-wadt, pp. 8-9. 
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the exact point in time in which Zayd stood?! This issue 


is not resolved. 





lyubammad pissed: Risálah fi al-wad‘, p. 11; 


al~Shubraw!, al-Minbah al-ilahiyah, p. 19. 


1 
RK. 


Conclusions 


In this dissertation we have been concerned ith the 
role of language in orthodox Muslim thought. Our general con- 
tention has been that language occupies the place of a given 
' upon which Islam, as a way of life centered upon gacred law, 
in the final analysis depends. God has spoken once and for 
all to mankind through the Prophet, and His words have bach 
recorded in a Book; it is for man to take heed and obey. 

In the absence pf any "natural revelation", the Book is the 
sole expression of the divine will. Therefore it is impera- 
tive that the Book be understood. In this, man has no other 
recourse than to the language dde the Book is written. 
1f he magters the language, be may Keele what God has 
said. In a religious system predicated exclusively upon the 
spoken word, in ‘the most : Literal sense, Language is the only 
“point of contact" between God and E Since the word is 
spoken once and once only, language must be a constant and | 
unchanging given. The meanings which pressione have in 
the Book are the meanings with which they are inextricably 


cuneta in language. 


. The problem to which the discussions of the origin 
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of language, in the ninth and tenth centuries, were directed 
was how to find.a basis for the givenness of language. Two 
_ proposed solutions were ultimately rejected by the orthodox: 
that of the. “naturalists” and that of the Bech traditionists.. 

The “naturalist” view o£ language as posited in BLUES) 

i.e. in the “natural affinity between vocal sounds and ET 
was short-lived in Islam, mainly because it preeupposed a 
concept of nature, predicated on a notion of causality which 
was essentially alien to the Muslim occasionalist view of 
the world. The idea that expressions signify meanings by 

themselves (bi dhātihā), i.e. are the cause of their own sig- 
| nification, granted to language an atiicacy which properly 
balonged to God. Not even among the Mu taziliteh, who were 
the intellectual vanguard of ninth century zeien, did the 
naturalist view gain a permanent footing. 

The traditionist view of language, on the other hand, 
was widespread in early Islam and lingered on, even after the 
orthodox had implicitly rejected it, among ultra-conservatives. 
According to this view, language was a transcendental reality 
which was bestowed upon Mam at creation by instrüction or 
inspiration. Tuis kenge of language was an ixplicate of the 
doctrine las the uicreatedness of divine speech, which was 


equated with the Koran. Language was bound up with the arti- 
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culateness Of God himself. 
What was objectionable, from the point of view of later 9 
orthodoxy, about the traditionist view of language aa a tran- 
| scendental given was the corollary emphasis upon the discon- 
tinuity between the language of the Koran and that spoken by 
the Arabs in the Prophet's time. All spoken Language was 
considered to be a corruption of the transcendental archetype. 
Language in its pure archetypal form was granted only to pro- 
phets. This accorded perfectly with the traditionist principle 
that only the Prophet dodid idtarsret the Koran, Since only 
he had command of the pure Ge Consequently the givens 
of language were beyond the cours of the ordinary man. Clari- 
fication of expressions in the Koran was ocsaibls only by means 
of traditions issuing from the peek or a Companion who 
could speak on behalf of the Prophet. The result was a much 
too great dependence on tradition. So long as traditions 
were in tha making, the principle that interpretation issues 
from the Prophet appeared valid. But once the proliferation 
of traditions had led to reactionary criticism and the final 
consolidation of tradition in the canonical books, this prin- 
ciple showed its limitations. els were important SACHE | 
of E which were simply not covered by tradition. , 


‘Having rejected the "naturalist" and early traditionist 


b cun redi LANCE ek Ae MN 
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attempts to provida a basis for the givennese of language, 
the later orthodox found the required basis in the notion of 
language as "established". Language thus came to be under- 


stood under the category of sunnah. As such, it was neither 


a transcendental reality nor a phenomenon of nature. But it 


was nonetheless a given; for it is characteristic of the Sunt 


. nite mentality that what is established is regarded as most 


truly given; what is establistied is permanent and unchanging. 
This emphasis on the givenness of Language-as-established 

had definite practical advantages, It closed the breach which 
traditionists had created TARTE the "Language of the Araba" 
and the Ge oi the Koran. Established meant established 
among the Arabs (though not necessarily by the Arabs). what | 
the orthodox were affirming in speaking of the kee 
of language wags al-lughah) was the validity of the "language 


of the Arabs" as a point of reference in the interpretation 


'ef sacred texts, as a given vis-a-vis the whole system of 


sacred law. 

| The idea of language-as-established was a heritage 
from the Mu*tazilites. The Mictazilités in turn were heirs 
of al-shafi‘ iT. AL-Sba£i*I had €— the fundamental 
T for legal theory of knowing Arabic well. in thii 


regpect he shows himself free of the negative attitude of 
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the strict traditionists toward philological studies. The 
RisBlah suggests strongly that philological studies have an 

immense bearing Es the interpretation of the jistot texts. 
| The "language of the Arabs" is very much a given for al-B8hàfi*TI. 
The Mattasilites, following in al-ghāfi “I's See were 

the first to work out the idea of, the givenness of language 

in terms of the category "established," dt was they who intro: 
duced wadc* al-lughah into the vócabulary of Islam. For them 
established meant not only established among the Arabs, but 
established by the cubs as well. In the early tenth century 
Abū BNehim advanced a "conventionalist* view of language, 
according to which all language was established by collabora 
tion. This view was held by those followers of Abū HSshim 
who exercised Buch an immense influence on the Büyelbpaent 
of legal theory: ‘abd al-Jabbür and AbD al-Husayn. It was 
not uncontested, however. ` Abū Hashim himself was countered 
by al-Ash*arI, who EHS HES that language was of divine 
origin. To what extent al-Ash*eri's B"theological" view resembled 
the traditionist view cannot be determined. It secas quite 
clear, however, that later Ash*arites advanced a "theological" 
view quite unlike that of the traditionists. According to 
this view, God established language, i.e. brought it into 


being. This could not be said of a transcendental archetype. 
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The fact that the issue was framed as it was (i.e. by whom 
is language established?) shows that the muStazilites had won 
half the battle. Both sides admitted that language was estab- 


lished, that language belonged to the realn of sunnah. This 





was a victory of the philological enterprise over the resis- 
tance of strict traditionism, since it represented a return 
to the "language of the Arabs" as the given. 

In time the question os who established zanguage lost 
dés importance. Al-BAqillüni, in effect, brought to an end 
the controversy over the origin of language by declaring that 
both the "conventionalist" and "theological" views were but 
logical possibilities, neither of which had conciusive evi- 
dence to support it. what mattered henceforth was that lan- 
guage was in fact established, irrespective of the identity . 
of the agent or agents of this establishment. Whether a pro- 
duct of convention or divine fiat, language was in any case, 
like sunnah, established "among" the Arabs, indeed among Muslims 
in general. | 

. The idea of language-as-established took on a special 
importance for the scholastic legal theorists. Legal teariáte 
had come to — certain features of language, i.e. metaphor, 
homonymity, synonymity, generality, idiom, um constituting 


the basic facts with which the exegete must deal and upon 
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which he must base his principles of interpretation, The 
: scholastics were concerned to justify their TEN 
efforts by showing that these dentures were established; 
accordingly they formulated "linguistic premises" which em- 
bodied all the facts of language Geer the task of in- 
terpreting texts. What-is-established in language became 
an ultimate given upon which the science of iné-srinciples 
of Jurisprudence, donseivid on the model of an Aristotelian 
science, rests. 

Once the givenness of language came to be understood 
in terms of the establishment of language (wad*® al-lughabj, 
there remained the task of working out the idus of the estab- 
-Lishment of language in full. Thie was done in the "science 
of wagt". From its inception, the idea of the ustablisiaent 
of language meant the establishment of expressions for ideas. 
It was ssumed that language in its entirety es so established. 
The treatises in wadt carry this assumption to its logical 
conclusion. Language is segmented into EE "elements", 
and each "element" shown to be established for an idea. The 
"elements" include every conceivable unit of signification. 
The earliest advocates of the view of languade-as-established 
in all ExchxDL Ly thought in terms of a simple establishment 


of words :for ideas; words are most easily treated as the names 
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of things. The “science of wagt” goes bajos words; it searches 
out all significative elements in language, even formal ele- 
ments, such ‘as suffixes, radicals, construction-forms, etc., 
and treats each as a name. Even though a formal element is 
viewed as inhering in a plurality of individual words, it 
is nonetheless regarded as a his, since it is assigned to 
a meaning. Particles, too, many of which, e.g. conjunctions, 
would be regarded by modern linguists as purely Eet, 
are treated as names. Thus the principle of the name~rela- 
tion, according to which the meaning of an expression is the 
idea for which it stands, is applied to everything in language 
dcn to the last jot and tittle. l 

The assimilation of all the “elements” of language 
to names was an inevitable consequence of — presupposi- 
tions which were implicit from the beginning in the idea of 
language-as-established. One of these presuppositions waa 
that Gansiasa: was the result of EE deliberation. The 
identity of the author of language: may have been relegated 
to the unknown, but that fanquage has an author was never 
doubted. The formulas of stabi ternent which appear through- 
out the literature of wagt, e.g. "I establish this word for 
this meaning," bear witness to a notion of the establishment 


of lanquage as a fully deliberate, fully rational act. 


eut 
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Expressions are methodically correlated with Sresexistant 
ideas. Consequently, everything in language, every conceiv- 
able element, must Be accounted for in terms of this initial: 
act of deliberation. A word like "And" is established by 
being established for an idea; in no other way is its estab- 
lishment conceivable, ` 

Another presupposition is that information about lan- 
guage is a Matter of information about the meanings fer which ` 
expressions have been established. Since language is conceived 
to be established at a fixed point in the past, there is a 
pre-occupation with information about language.  Thís infor- 
mation must be properly transmitted through reliable charnels. 
For this reason legal theorists "nd philologists alike are 
compelled to give attention to the question of the transmis- 


sion of linguistic information. ge know any element in lan- 


guage is to be informed by reliable transmitters that the 


element has been established for a certain meaning. In no 
em way is the knowledge of language conceivable. Thus to 
know "and" is to know, not that it has a certain function - 
within langage, but that it has been established for a par- 
ticular meaning, i.e. "combination" (jam*). | 

The "science of wagt" brings the development of the 


idea of the givennesa of language to a conclusion. - 80 exhaus- 
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tive is the account of how the "elements" of language are 
established for meanings that Muslim orthodox thought Se 
to have reached a natural limit beyond which it cannot eons 
ceivably go. The “science of wage" is the most thorough-going 
statement of the cohstancy of language imaginable. zt is a 
truly Islamic phenomenon, for only in Islam does constancy 


in language play such an important role. 
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Dissertation Abstract 


This dissertation is concerned with the idea of the 
givenness of language as a fundamental Islamic idea. The 
phrase which gives expresaion to this idea is wagt al-lughah 
(establishment of Language). The EE comprises 
three sections. The first is devoted to the controversy 
among Muslims over the origin of languaqe. This controversy 
is viewed ag a background for the understanding of the early 
Beier of the idea of the givenness of language and the 
ultimate articulation of that idea by A of the phrase 
wage al-lughah. "he second section deals with the further 
development of the idea within ‘the science of the principles 
of jurisprudence (541m geg) al-figh). The crucial esis of 
the term wad within the linguistic premises (al-mpbRdI? al- 
lughawlyah) of that science is examined. The final section 
is concerned with the final crystallization of the idea of 
the givenness of language in the "science of wagt" (tilm 
al-wagt), a science which grew out of the science of the 


principles of jurisprudence. 


